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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN. 


creted, beings from the four elements of the spheres. 

On the other hand, the physical world is an exterioriza- 

tion of man. Both processes, that of precipitation and 

that of sublimation, go on continually but unconsciously 

to man, who cannot interfere directly with the operations 

of nature once he has started them. The elementals are the 

projections or specializations which composed man, when 

these are again divided up into the elements to which they 
belong. 

An unformed element takes form through man. As 
the unformed elements pass through the individual organi- 
zation of a man, his mind acts on them in such a manner 
that individual forms are given to the formless elements. 
All this is natural magic. The element thus put into a form 
has not mind. It is an elemental. It merely has a form 
indicative of the element from which it came. That is due 
to the action of the mind of man on the element, as the 
element passes through his body. The kind of elementals 
which are formed and the forms which are given to them, 
depend upon the particular element that is worked on, and 


[ = the mortal part of man are drawn together and con- 
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upon the organs or parts of the body through which the 
element passes or which it contacts, and also upon the action 
of the desire of the man in connection with his mind. The 
elementals which are so formed have to do with the mineral, 
vegetable, animal, and human kingdoms. 

So the elementals are, so far as they are individually 
concerned, born through man. The good or evil qualities 
and attributes depend upon the disease or wholesomeness 
of the man’s body, upon the viciousness or naturalness of 
his desire, upon the development and orderliness of his mind, 
and upon his underlying motive in life. 

The food with which the physical body is maintained 
is made up of the four elements. The food consumed is used 
to nourish the elementals presiding over the organs of the 
body, and the lesser elementals under them. Man cannot 
draw in directly from the elements what is needed to supply 
and keep active the forces in his body, which are elementals. 
He has to take what is necessary from the food materials 
furnished him, and he has to consume that kind of food from 
which his organs can best extract the elements, and most 
easily convey them and hold them for a time in his body. 

By feeding, man transforms the four elements into his 
body, and after service there he separates them, and by cir- 
culation through his organization he forms and distributes 
them as nature ghosts or mere force into their elements. 

So the general design of the elemental system remains 
the same through different epochs and periods; but a varia- 
tion of forms of the elementals is caused by the variations 
of man’s desires, and the changes in the development of his 
mind. At certain periods there will be more elementals that 
have a disposition which is evil towards other beings, and 
comparatively few elementals which are friendly; at other 
times the friendly elementals will predominate. In certain 
ages the elementals are known to men and become their 
familiars and men may open up communication with the 
elemental races without difficulty. At other times there is 
no commerce, and so a general disbelief in the existence of 
elementals. 
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These changes come and go with the progress and de- 
velopment of man, and with his degeneration. The waves 
of these manifestations may be known during the progress 
of his civilization, or its dissolution. 

The terms of existence of elementals range from a 
brief period less than that of the life of a day fly, to hun- 
dreds of years. The shortest life of an elemental may be 
the bounding of the element through a part of an organ, 
which gives a temporary existence to a sentiment or passion, 
like that of rage, and a long life may be the enlargement of 
a sentiment or passion into a term of a thousand years. The 
length of life of an elemental depends upon the clarity and 
intensity of the thought and sentiment attending the for- 
mation of the elemental being. 

Man is not the only creator of elementals in the sphere 
of earth; other intelligences may call elementals into being 
out of the pure element. Intelligences call them into being 
by the Word, and according to the Word by which element- 
als are called into being will their nature, service, action and 
function be during their term of existence. 

The intelligence gives no vocal utterance; but what 
the nature of the Word is which is pronounced, can be under- 
stood by man, as being in analogy to what occurs in the 
pronunciation of a sound. A sound causes the particles in 
the air to be adjusted in geometrical form, or plane form, or 
animal form, or even human form, if the sound is prolonged 
until the form is taken by the particles. 

In the case of the sound made by a human the particles 
may not cohere long because he knows not how to give to 
the Word the binding quality, the quality of permanence; 
but the intelligence who calls beings out of the pure elements 
gives to the form the permanence which is necessary for the 
term of the existence of the elemental. 

The hostility or the attraction which exists between man 
and an elemental or any set of elementals, depends upon the 
man’s attitude of mind toward the subject or thing with 
which that set of elementals is concerned and also upon the 
make-up of his body and the proportion of the elementals in 
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the make-up. Owing to the attitude of a man’s mind and 
the particular combination of elementals of which his body 
is composed, he will attract or repel some elementals or 
classes of elementals. One class of elementals will seek him, 
another will avoid him, another will attack him. So ap- 
parent accidents are brought about, which affect an indi- 
vidual and sometimes a great number of people who are 
seemingly brought together by chance, as into a burning 
theater, or shipwreck, or into a community, at a time it is 
made to suffer from floods and storms. On the other hand, 
fortunate discoveries, like locating treasures, or mines, or 
oil, or botanical discoveries, or chemical inventions by in- 
dividuals, and the well-being of a countryside, favored with 
fertility of soil, fat cattle, and rich harvests, and the pros- 
perity of a whole community generally, depend not on luck, 
chance, nor even industry, but on the combination of the 
elementals in the human bodies and in nature which bring 
on these results. Those who are of like natures are attracted 
to such places; those who are of unlike natures will be re- 
pelled, or, if they remain, the ghosts about will be hostile 
to them. But all this is under the general law of karma, 
which brings appropriate relations between man and the ele- 
mentals into existence. 

Some men who are favored in their make-up by the 
earth ghosts, may lack other of the nature ghosts; then such 
men will succeed in any calling or enterprise or sport with 
which the earth ghosts are concerned, but will fail or be hurt 
when so engaged as to come into contact with nature ghosts 
of those elements which are distinctively absent in the con- 
stitution of these men. 

A man who lacks a certain element, may induce some of 
it by developing in himself the corresponding sense and by 
thinking in such a manner as to get into touch with the 
missing element. But usually man does not do this. Usually 
he dislikes the elements he lacks and is not inclined to culti- 
vate the corresponding sense nor to develop a friendliness in 
himself to that element, and that dislike and the lack in him 
bring about the hostility. It is seldom that a man is har- 
moniously related in his make-up to all the four classes of 
nature ghosts. 
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The relation of the nature ghosts inside of a man and 
outside may continue to exist without his being conscious 
of the relation or of their existence. It is possible, though 
not likely, that men will become conscious of the existence 
of nature ghosts while there is such a general disbelief in 
their existence. As long as man denies the possibility of 
their existence he is not likely to see a nature ghost. Where 
one is not able to compel the visible or audible presence of 
nature ghosts, it is necessary for him to have at least an open 
mind and to admit the possibility of the existence of nature 
ghosts before he can understand their nature and activities 
or can have dealings with them. 

Nature ghosts see humans not as humans see them- 
selves, but as the humans really are. Men may see nature 
ghosts as the nature ghosts are, but men see them usually 
in the forms in which the nature ghosts wish to be seen. 
The nature ghosts will be seen as they wish to appear, unless 
the humans have the ability to see them as they truly are. 

A nature ghost will often appear to a human in a natural 
way, without incantation or ceremony, where the human 
has the positive traits of that element of which the ghost 
has the negative side, or where the ghost has the positive 
and the human the negative traits of the same element. So 
a female water ghost may appear in human form by the 
side of a mountain stream to a shepherd boy in whose 
nature the opposite qualities of the water element predomi- 
nate, and each, therefore, is attracted by the other. The 
water ghost, in this case, would see clearly the nature and 
tendencies of the boy, much clearer than the boy himself 
would know them; and the water ghost, seeing them, 
would take on a female form, as in that appearance it would 
be most attractive to the shepherd. Were the shepherd able 
to require the sprite to appear in the form which is most 
representative of the true nature of the sprite and of its 
place in its class, then the sprite might remain in that human 
form or change into part flesh, or it might lose the human 
form or change and appear as a jelly or an oval, nebulous 
mass. With a friendly relation established, the boy would 
give a certain tincture of his mentality to the sprite, and 
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to the jelly-like or nebulous mass a tendency to more co- 
herence of form, and the sprite would later assume a hu- 
man shape from its association with a human being. The 
sprite also would confer on the boy certain benefits, such as 
giving him keener senses to perceive objects of which he 
might be in search. 

The periods when humans are most likely to attract and 
be attractive to nature ghosts is during early childhood, 
before egotism is manifested in the child. Then the child 
and wood nymphs and fairies and sprites form natural 
associations, at which the child is in no way surprised, but 
in which it lives just as it would live in the company of 
other children. The sprites may be diminutive, not higher 
than a beetle, or they may be of the size of a butterfly, and 
up to the height of the child, and even taller. In every such 
case the bond of attraction and the kind of the sprites at- 
tracted depend on the respective negative and positive quali- 
ties of the same elements in the sprites and the child. 

Fairy stories are not all the result of mere fancy. Many 
of them describe what has happened many a time and what 
still happens. The narrators may have described what they 
themselves knew to be, or the matter may have been sug- 
gested to them by nature ghosts. Little children may still 
see these elfish forms tripping through woodland or danc- 
ing in the moonlight, or standing by the little cot or perched 
above the fireplace, or they may see grown-up fairies of 
full adult size. These usually come to children to give them 
advice and often protect them in times of danger. But all 
of this is changed when the child becomes self-conscious and 
displays its egotism or shows tendencies to vice. In rural 
districts many children see these sprites, and some children 
see them even in crowded cities. But with the freshness 
and naturalness of early youth all memory of them is lost 
to the children. Only in a rare case will a man or woman 
have a faint memory of the early associations which were 
then so real. 

When the children grow into men and women, the ele- 
mentals no longer seek them, because freshness and whole- 
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someness is absent from the bodies. The elementals of the 
lowest degrees, the undeveloped elementals of the fire, the 
air, the water, and the earth are always around a human and 
make up his body. But the higher earth elementals shun 
man; to them the grown-up persons have a bad odor. The 
digestive system to which they are related, is usually in an 
unhealthy state, called auto-intoxication, from fermenting 
and putrifying food. The higher water elementals, con- 
nected with the circulatory system are not attracted, be- 
cause the body seems stagnant to them. The higher air 
elementals stay away because of the impure and selfish 
thought, and because the man and woman produce a tone 
through their respiratory system, which tone is indicative 
of the thoughts and causes these elementals to stay away. 
The fire elementals shun grown-up people, inasmuch as the 
sexual system of these is drained and kept impure and their 
minds are so imbued with thoughts of sex that the higher 
fire elementals cannot receive any benefits from nor confer 
any benefits on grown-up people by direct association. 


(To be continued. ) 











SOME SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE STUDY 
OF OCCULTISM. 


By Francis Mayer. 


Pour connaitre les faits des Mystéres il faut les avoir experimenteés. 
Saint-Yves d’Alveydre. 


HE tree of knowledge of good and evil has attracted 
human minds since the beginning; but perhaps in 
no period of history has the yearning of souls for 
occult knowledge been so great as in our days of 

gveneral unrest. Consequently the output of mental pabu- 
lum, offered to satisfy this mental hunger, never was so vast 
in quantity and so various in quality as at the present time. 
To the different religious systems and denominations of our 
fathers and forefathers, and also to their Gnosis, Theosophy 
and secret tradition was but recently added with the 1m- 
mense bulk of Oriental Theosophy, while in our native soil, 
Spiritualism, Christian Science, Psychical Research, and 
New Thought, germinated and flourish more and more, be- 
sides a large field of lesser flowers and also many weeds. 
Mystics attribute this phenomenon to the recently more 
abundant influx of a spiritual power, which they call the 
Holy Ghost, into human minds. Some modern philosophers 
also admit that in our mental atmosphere a new factor be- 
comes more and more evident, a factor not only influencing 
but determining the trend of human evolution. Be it called 
by whatever name, it seems quite evident that this spiritual 
power, reaching our poor earth, strongly mingles with other 
and less holy ferments, and the result of this mixture is that 
the sowing into human minds is not done exclusively by an- 
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gels, but that the hosts of the adversary are also busier than 
ever with sowing tares among the wheat. Just look around. 
Underneath the thin varnish of religious tolerance and be- 
hind the new shibboleth of Social Service, Priests, Pastors, 
Rabbis, Brahmins, continue the merry fight of the times of 
old for influence and lamb-wool, and among their weapons 
sulphur and brimstone are still mightier than the true broth- 
erly love. Besides them, a mighty host of false prophets has 
arisen, catering to those who imagine themselves to be free 
thinkers, and successfully attracting many weaker con- 
sciences with false standards on which sacred names of an- 
cient Brotherhoods are written, with fantastic rituals, self- 
coined symbolism, and mock initiations. Others appeal to 
the scientificaliy inclined sheep, promising them power and 
influence by developing latent forces in their followers: per- 
sonal magnetism, hypnotic influence, and the ability of mir- 
acle-making by magic. All you have to do is to take a cor- 
respondence course and study fifteen minutes daily; the 
magnetic, health, and wisdom-producing vibrations of your 
professor, directed faithfully toward you from the other end 
of the continent, will do the rest. Again, others, mistaking 
or purposely misinterpreting some sacred mysteries, pro- 
fane the forces of the Holy Ghost by degrading them to 
mere means for proceedings of which the invariable result 
is conscious or unconscious debauchery. The new Babel is 
complete, and, alas, most of its products go by the name 
of Occultism. 

No wonder then, that many who started navigation on 
the Ocean of the Occult toward the attractive shores of the 
Invisible, became shipwrecked on hidden rocks. The pity 
of it is that not only such navigators went wrong, who 
reached out for the forbidden fruit with the purpose of ac- 
cumulating temporal riches or personal influence, but also 
such who sincerely took up the study of Occult Science com- 
pelled by an intuitive desire, or by reaching, with Faust, 
through bitter experience, the conclusion that our whole 
world of phenomena, including our positive science, is but 
vanity and vexation of the soul. And though the former 
class, supermen made by correspondence, do not deserve 
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much sympathy, the sincere Jason-aspirants ought to be as- 
sisted by all who have personal experience on the Sea of the 
Occult, where the navigator should be able not only to util- 
ize the strong tides and various winds, but, to some extent, 
even to produce them, always strictly adhering for direc- 
tion to the compass called common sense. Such assistance 
is the intent of the present lines. 

At first let us form a tolerably clear idea about Occult- 
ism and its purposes. As man is rightly said to stand be- 
tween the animal and the angel, so occultism has its stand 
between positive science on the one hand, and on the other, 
religion or metaphysics; and occultism partakes of both. 
Positive science deals with phenomena and their causes, as 
far as our senses and reason go, while religion or meta- 
physics deals with primary causes, even the First Cause 
itself. Situated between these two, and connecting them, 
occultism deals with phenomena and forces which are nor- 
mally not perceptible to our senses, though their effects 
often are, and also with matter more subtle than that which 
we can sense. But, at the same time, occultism deals with 
living and more or less reasoning beings who inhabit this 
finer matter and are custodians of these finer forces. Expe- 
riences with the—to our positivists, still hypothetical—ether, 
with the Rontgen and other kindred rays, with the external- 
isation of our sensibility and motricity and with the human 
aura, give sufficient evidence of the existence of such finer 
forces and matter, while, on the other hand, the results al- 
ready attained by recent psychical research and also by spir- 
itualism (of the honest kind) clearly indicate the existence 
of, to us, normally invisible living beings. Knowledge of 
finer matter and forces and invisible beings and of their 
physics and natural history, forms the scientific part of oc- 
cultism, while the ability of handling such matter and forces 
and of using them for our purposes, and the entering into 
connection with such beings form the art part of it. 

Furthermore, occultism not only connects the visible 
with the invisible in the outside world, but inasmuch as 
these finer forces and matter produce phenomena not only 
around us but also in ourselves, occultism connects the vis- 
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ible, sensible man with the invisible, inner man, also con- 
scious life with the unconscious. Indeed, one of its purposes 
is to extend our conscious life into the realms of the hitherto 
unconscious part of our life. And the final goal to be reached 
by the whole process of perfecting, to which occultism has to 
furnish the means is, as Paul expressed it (I. Cor. XV. 53- 
58), a victory over death, won by a biological process which 
transmutes the corruptible into incorruptible and mortal 
into the immortal. This definition of the meaning and pur- 
poses of occultism, incomplete as it is, gives to the beginner, 
an idea sufficient to start with, and involves some points 
worthy of further consideration. 

The fact itself that the objects of occult science are nor- 
mally not sensible matter and forces, makes it at once evi- 
dent that exclusive book-learning, or even experiments with 
others are not sufficient to make any real progress in this 
line of study. Books, lectures, lessons, may teach many 
things about occultism, but they cannot make one even un- 
derstand what the occult is in itself, for they do not open 
to us the Invisible, or extend our consciousness into new 
realms; neither can they induce a biological process by which 
the corruptible shall put on the incorruptible. Practice only, 
and long-continued, earnest, practice may at first furnish us 
with glimpses and flashes, and afterwards with a clearer 
insight into this new world; also there may start in us phys- 
iological and later biological changes, which slowly lead to 
the desired perfection. Neither can the necessary expe- 
rience be gained and the goal reached by observation of and 
experiments with others, as this point is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the case of recent psychic research, which, despite 
the immense amount of the intellectual work invested in it, 
is progressing very slowly. The student who expects results 
has to offer up to his purpose his own and whole personality, 
body, mind, and all. He has to become the savant who does 
the vivisection as well as the object of vivisection, the priest 
and victim in one. 

This does not mean that books, observation, and other 
sources of information are quite useless. Far from it; at the 
start these are all necessary to make the student, as far as 
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it is theoretically possible, familiar with the subject matter, 
and also with the ways and means by which practice may be 
started and experience gained. Later on they heip him to 
understand the experiences, and also to further indicate the 
way. But the standard by which books and other sources 
of information are to be measured and valued by the stu- 
dent, ought always to be the practical help given to his 
psychic or spiritual growth. For, as indicated, real occult 
knowledge is indeed a growth, unfolding from within, and 
not a mere accumulation of theories. In many points it is 
like the learning of music. There are some naturally gifted 
persons who play well on the violin without having had 
theoretical instruction, but nobody can become a violinist by 
mere theoretical learning. The real virtuoso has to learn 
and practice more than the layman would suppose. So must 
the occultist strive persistently. Numerous theories and 
continued practice will not make one a musician unless he is 
also blessed with the natural gift of a musical ear. Like- 
wise, the successful occultist is a born occultist. From the 
earliest times, this circumstance has been emphasized by all 
who have dealt with the subject. After his Master, Paul 
often mentions election and predestination; and when using 
both expressions in their esoteric sense, he draws a distinct 
line between Israel and the Gentiles. His followers are also 
unanimous as to predestination by fate. Many of them point 
out that the man with the “melancholic complexion” has bet- 
ter chances to be successful in this particular line. Even in 
our times, Papus (Magie pratique 1893, p. 157) writes: 
‘Have you large hands and thick fingers accompanied by a 
great power to work, and by a big difficulty in rapid assim- 
ilation and artistic understanding? But have vou, never- 
theless, the desire to refine your intellectual personality and 
make your work and even your appetite servants of your 
brain? Trust in your memory, which is probably excellent, 
although a little slow at the start, and I promise you a high 
career, despite that the way to be traversed shall be a long 
one.” This agrees with my own observations. 

At the first look, one might be troubled by the question: 
is he, or is he not, among the called. After a closer scrutiny 
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into the matter, the question of predestination ought not to 
keep back anybody, even if he does not feel the call dis- 
tinctly. For, as we are already assured by the Master, “the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence,” and its doors open to 
strong will and steady effort. Besides, by the term predes- 
tination writers often mean the so-called astral influences 
dominating at the time of birth or conception. Concerning 
the influences of the stars—be they the stars of the macro- 
cosmos or of the microcosmos, stars on the firmament, or 
the more important ones in us—it is written that they give 
inclination only in a certain direction—but do not force us 
that way—inclinant non necessitant—and that the wise may 
overcome them: sapiens dominabitur astris. And if predes- 
tination means karma, well, karma is not a steel-walled 
prison. The very fact that a man takes serious interest in 
the study of occultism is a sign of real calling, and it is better 
to go ahead confidently with the work; “for as much as ye 
know that, your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Let me repeat and emphasize what cannot be too often 
repeated. Despite its obviousness, still it is overlooked by 
many that occultism cannot be successfully approached by 
mere intellectual effort, and that the only real and reason- 
able purpose of its study is not to accumulate book-knowl- 
edge, but to effect growth and spiritual development by 
learning from personal experiment and experience. First 
from experience in the normal waking state; later on, from 
experience in higher states of consciousness; only in such 
states can real arcane knowledge be gained. “For,” to again 
quote Paul, “the Kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power.” (I. Cor. [V., 20), and a power within us; for, accord- 
ing to our Master, the Kingdom is within. 

We might as well term that power personal magnetism. 
But it is not the personal magnetism promised in the adver- 
tisements of the many self-ordained and self-anointed “pro- 
fessor” hierophants. It is the magnetic power of the mind 
and soul, by which light and food for mind and soul are 
attracted from the Invisible, by which our spiritual vision 
is opened, our spiritual body develops, our consciousness 
extends to the realm where fine forces are at work in finer 
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matter, where other beings live, and into that realm where 
many of us are indeed already connected, but of which we 
are unconscious. This power is the magnes of the ancients. 
Personal magnetism, as understood today, is the attractive- 
ness of our person to others. But that is merely a by-prod- 
uct of personal magnetism, or rather one of the by-products 
included in the “everything else’ which shall be given to the 
successful seekers of the Kingdom. 

This all-powerful magnes is a power of the mind; it 
resides in the mind, and is exercised by the mind. Hence the 
admonition of Paul (Rom. XXI. 2): “Be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind.” The Greek word used here is 
“nous.” By nous the ancients did not mean the intellectual 
and rational faculty of man only, but the whole inner man, 
the whole spiritual nature in man. Consequently, the renew- 
ing of the mind means not only a new additional develop- 
ment of the intellectual and rational faculties which are ex- 
tended into the realm of the unconscious and superconscious, 
but also a radical transformation of the whole man. Study 
may give the necessary impulse to such a transformation, 
but study alone cannot accomplish it. A concerted effort 
and a regular training of the three component and interde- 
pendent factors, of mind, psyche, and body are needed to 
such progress. It means mental effort as well as proper 
diet; and it means, especially, hygiene for body, mind and 
morals. 

Concerning the proper diet for the body, advice may 
be condensed to this: quietly put aside all fads and “isms;” 
eat simple and simply prepared food. The kind of food on 
which one was brought up is later on—of course, mutatis 
mutandis—usually the best suited to keep him in good 
health, his digestion in good order, and his blood in vigor and 
normally circulating. These are essentials. Food does not 
influence the development of the soul, but unfit food, through 
consequences of faulty digestion, influences the proper 
working and manifestations of mind, and also makes the 
blood unfit. Clean blood, not too thick nor too thin, pro- 
duces plenty and in good quality that vital nerve-fluid, of 
which there is so much need for experiments and experi- 
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ences. Poor blood, devitalized by food of insufficient nutri- 
tive values, or by “isms,” or by both, is apt to make a man 
spiritually “dry,” barren. The careful observer will find 
that the right diet for life in the city is somewhat different 
from the right diet for a life in the open country, the proper 
diet in winter from that for summer. Later on, as spiritual 
development advances, further modifications in diet are 
needed. But all this is a matter of proper introspection, and 
intuition should give the proper advice. So with exercises, 
bathing, sleep, and the rest. 

Far more important factors are proper mental and 
moral hygiene. The great importance of these will be evi- 
dent when the student begins the necessary discipline, inves- 
tigation into the relations between conscious and subcon- 
scious mind, when he notices the hitherto unsuspected in- 
uence of the subconscious on the thinking of the conscious 
mind, and the acts resulting from this influence. At the 
very first insight he shall face the double law mentioned in 
that pathetic appeal of Paul (Rom. VII., 12-14). He shall 
face the law of God after the inward man, steadily warring 
with the law of flesh and sin in the outward man, and realize 
the terrible influence “of the prince of the powers of the air” 
(Eph. II., 2), upon mankind and himself. In order to reach 
his goal, or even to advance toward it, the neophyte has to 
harmonize these antagonistic forces, because life in this ex- 
istence and also on the next plane, which he has to cross on 
the way to pure light, consists of a mixture of good and evil, 
and killing evil—were it possible—would at the same time 
kill a considerable part of his own vitality. Merely to avoid 
evil would not do, because if avoided in the conscious it 
would readily reappear, even reinforced, in the subconscious 
part of the student’s own nature. In Genesis is given proper 
warning against experimenting with Cain and Lamech. The 
evil in our own nature has to be met, subdued, and trans- 
formed into a neutral force, to be afterward used in the 
interest of the good. This is what we are here for; this is 
our duty of mediation. Only by knowing and possessing the 
very weapons of evil, shall we be able to not only fight 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
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powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, and 
against spiritual wickedness in high places (Eph. VI., 12). 
As the student advances, he shall surely meet these higher 
enemies so strongly opposed to the perfecting of man. By 
fighting them, we go through the ordeals of our real initia- 
tion, during which, wheat is selected from chaff, and it shall 
be definitively decided if we are or are not really called, or 
chosen. 

These statements may seem somewhat vague or mys- 
terious to the beginner. But as soon as he is able to hft— 
though it be only a little way—the veil which now hides from 
him the Invisible, he will realize that this is more than mere 
talk without substance. The old statement that occultism 
finds a man a saint or makes him one—sanctum invenit vel 
fecit—is a dry but exact description of a condition of body 
and mind, necessary to success in investigations on this par- 
ticular field of science. So, right at the start, the student 
must fortify his body, and purify his mind and psyche. First 
by constantly thinking and acting right, and later, by the 
application of special purifying rites. Only the strength 
and purity which reaches deep down into his unconscious 
nature, can insure the experimenter against failure in the 
critical but unavoidable moments, when he opens up his body 
and mind to expected good influences, that others undesired 
shall not get in, attracted by low and unnoticed desires in 
the unconscious mind. 

Considering further the axiom that occultism finds or 
makes a man a saint, it is also well to remember that saints 
—even according to orthodox Roman conception—were not 
only exceptionally good and god-fearing; like the heroes of 
older civilizations, they had to be endowed with supernormal 
powers. The saints were shown by “miracles,” and the 
heroes by deeds of superior valor. The current opinion then 
was that heroes received their supernatural power by their 
descent from the gods, and the saints by grace from above, 
but they had to work hard to develop and exercise such 
power. The moral of these myths is evident: the modern 
occultist has to work hard in order to obtain anything above 
normal; a thorough purification is only one of the necessary 
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works to be done, as well as the steady practice of correct 
thinking and living. According to the purificatory rites in 
every serious initiation, the aspirant must wash himself with 
what is called the soap of the wise—sapo sapientum—to en- 
able his body and especially his mind to attract and assimi- 
late the aforementioned finer matter and forces, and thus 
advance in perfection. For good morals is only the passive 
side of purity, the active side is developed in the ritualistic 
purification; both of these sides joined, form purity in the 
esoteric sense of the word, which is then not merely a state, 
but an active attractive power, a real virtue. It is a moral 
force, but at the same time a condensator of the fluid, which 
is called virtue (Mark V., 31). Buddha admonished his fol- 
lowers to—get virtue. Even when such a high degree ot 
purity is attained, the student still shall know temporary 
reverses, back-slidings; his meditations will be spoiled, his 
mind often mislead, his force and even his will suspended for 
a long or short period—one of the most trying ordeals—but 
he shall not know final defeat, and is not liable to obsessions 
or possessions, which are oftener found among experi- 
menters in this line than it is generally supposed. Fortu- 
nately, many of the too bold or unwise are saved from mis- 
fortunes merely by the fact that they have not sufficient 
psychic power to go wrong. But there is danger for the 
strong ones. 

While writing about purification, it is impossible to 
circumnavigate the much debated question of chastity. It 
is a vital question, on the right solution of which success or 
failure often depend. But here I restrict myself to calling 
attention to it, not only because it is easy to find the pro and 
contra arguments in literature, but chiefly because it is my 
firm belief that everybody must solve this important prob- 
lem for himself individually, not only on the basis of weigh- 
ing arguments, but mostly by taking into consideration his 
own proper needs and forces. In my opinion, at the start, 
and for younger students, a clean, married life, based on 
mutual love, but only on condition such may, on the average, 
be preferable to a single life. But when the student reaches 
a certain higher development, absolute continence will be a 
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better choice. When that time arrives, I trust that the 
student will intuitively find the right advice, given by that 
same inner power by which he was first called, and the voice 
of which is at this time already more perceptible. But when 
once it is decided that there shall be chasity, no further bar- 
gaining shall be allowed. True, from the time of Abraham, 
there were always adepts living in real marriage, because 
when a man is far advanced on the way of perfection, he is 
less bound by fixed rules. But a Synesius, a Boehme, or—to 
take an example from our time—a Saint Yves, are rare ex- 
ceptions, and they only confirm the rule for the average man, 
who gains power and help by continued abstinence. It is 
necessary to add that such abstinence ought to be voluntary 
—forced abstinence is a handicap and not an advantage—and 
that the Vesta-fire of pure desires shall be kept up all the 
time; for pure desire is the strongest force given to man. 

At this important point there is a hidden rock dangerous 
to navigators who are either too credulous, or too eager to 
obtain quick results, or both. With the sexual literature 
now so much displayed there are in more or less open cir- 
culation some so-called occult instructions, in which the 
meaning of the word “chastity” is stretched beyond its 
former definitions; and attempts are made to include in it 
certain abnormal relations. I do not here want to pass judg- 
ment on such teachers. This is not the right place. Some 
of the promoters of these systems are sincere in their efforts 
and teach in good faith what they do teach. I have also 
heard earnest and honest men, well-informed about the oc- 
cult, arguing in favor of some of these systems, basing their 
arguments on personal experiences. They left me uncon- 
vinced, chiefly because I doubted the correctness of their ob- 
servations. I feel justified in advising the utmost caution 
concerning these doctrines and their advocates. 

To close this first general survey of “How to study 
occultism,’ one more important condition may be pointed out 
as necessary for success in these studies, which may perhaps 
be more correctly called training. This condition is, that 
occultism should at all times be the first and foremost 
thought in the mind of the student; all worldly interests and 
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ambitions should be sacrificed on the altar of the living Ideal, 
that nothing may handicap the work of its realization. Of 
course, he must continue to earn a living and fulfill all his 
duties, as a citizen, member of a family and of the universal 
brotherhood. It seems unnecessary to treat the question in 
detail, because such concentration of the energies of mind 
and body on that one purpose, and the renunciation from 
other interests and ambitions, usually come in time by them- 
selves, and without any special effort on the part of the stu- 
dent. As soon as the inner life begins to develop, interest in 
the outer life proportionately decreases; character, mental 
conceptions, tastes, and ambitions change, until, by a slow 
graduation hardly noticed by himself, the student changes 
from an actor in the drama of earthly life to a benevolent 
spectator. Benevolent because his understanding of the 
meaning of the whole drama has deepened. Busy with the 
arduous task of perfecting himself, keenly enjoying every 
little success, not discouraged by inevitable temporary fail- 
ures and disappointments, he calmly awaits the oncoming of 
what he now positively knows to be only a change, and a 
change for the better. Now he realizes the meaning of the 
old Rosicrucian adage: Non formido mori, voto melioris 
ovilis. Nam ante oculos mihi, ceu in speculo stat vita futura. 
I do not dread death, a better sheepfold being granted. Be- 
fore my eyes, as in a mirror, stands the future life. Life 
already found; no wonder that life lost all attraction for 
him. 
Lectoribus salutem. 








THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 


By Baron Lazar von Hellenbach. 


Translated from the German and commented on 


By Eduard Herrmann. 


WHEN AND HOW OFTEN DO WE RETURN? 


has to be considered, because there are erroneous 

views extant on the subject. This is to be regretted, 

for this question has an intimate connection with 
our ethical development. The return of the soul into the 
hardships of physical life can be explained only in the tnter- 
est of our further evolution. Thesoul returns as oftenas there 
is a necessity for it, and the periods of return vary for the 
different individuals. Men are not satisfied with simple ex- 
planations of difficult questions; they look for a solution in 
conformity with a certain law, and because that is almost 
impossible to find in this case, they use analogies which may 
sound poetic, but which give no certainty whatever. Thus 
are the Indian Metaphysics, the Cosmogony of Fourier, and 
the teaching of Haeckel, based on analogical conclusions, 
which have been proven to be untenable. Analogy is use- 
ful as a means to discover new truths. For twenty years 
Kepler played with analogies, until he discovered his error 
and finally found his laws; but Kepler was a genius. One 
may use analogies if one does not forget that they are only 
analogies, which cannot become laws before they are con- 
firmed by experience. In regard to metaphysics, confirming 
experiences may possibly be had on the other side of the 
grave, but here in this life they are difficult to find. 


[Te periodicity of reincarnation is a question which 
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The periodicity of reincarnation, as taught by the Brah- 
mins, embraces periods of time and necessitates sidereal evo- 
lutions which are incompatible with our modern knowledge 
of astro-physics. The reformed belief of Buddha accepts the 
correct view that reincarnation ceases as soon as our higher 
education is perfected. But that the final result should be 
Nirvana, or nothingness, is inadmissible. His numbers in 
reference to our return are fantastic; for instance, that a 
man who kills should have to reincarnate five hundred times 
and be as often killed. A modern teacher, Charles Fourier, 
finds the periodicity by comparing sleep and waking. Thus 
the time of our terrestrial life, the sleep, compares with the 
life on the other side, the waking, as one to two. How can 
this be proven or refuted? 

I will now also employ an analogical conclusion which 
is better supported than those mentioned above, but which, 
I fear, may also lead us astray. 

The number “seven” is an important number. Man sees 
nature in a seven-fold diversity, as may be demonstrated by 
the number of vibrations of tones, of colors, and of the 
periodical system in chemistry. It is not nature which has 
this stamp, but our mode of perception gives it to her. To 
another mode of perception nature might appear in another 
diversity. It is not the ray of the sun which has seven colors, 
but the prism gives it to that ray, and another glass trans- 
forms the seven colors again into a ray of the sun. That the 
number seven plays an important part in the development of 
the human body was taught by Pythagoras, and in our time 
demonstrated by Liharzik. Let us now suppose that man 
needs for perfection seven properties or faculties of char- 
acter, which he can only get by a seven-fold experience 
and that for each experience he needs a whole life; then 
we come to the conclusion that he must return at least 
seven times. But even if this analogy should be more than 
a simple approximation of the truth, the conclusion would be 
wrong because there is such a great difference in human 
character. To illustrate, let us make use of an allegory: 
Suppose a wine-grower has to fill a barrel of seventy kilder- 
kins and expects to grow ten kilderkins of wine a year; will 
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he have to wait seven years? can he not grow more than ten 
if he has a good year, or less if the crop is bad? 

There is a periodicity in all nature, but for the develop- 
ment not time but measure decides. Wheat needs for its 
ripening a certain amount of heat; it ripens quicker in Egypt 
than in Germany because the rays of the sun are stronger 
there. In regard to the measure, our analogy may be cor- 
rect—namely, a seven-fold development of the intelligible 
character—but man can reach this measure quicker or 
slower. A glance at history will convince one that the 
periodical return into earth life cannot be determined by any 
number. 

No one can deny that the life of Christ, or of the maid 
of Orleans, or of the Queen Marie Antoinette, was richer 
in experiences, struggles, suffering, than that of a thousand 
ordinary people. Would such a life not count more? The 
events in the life of the unhappy queen of France are known 
to everybody, and are therefore well adapted for our con- 
sideration. Marie Antoinette, the daughter of the Austrian 
emperor, becomes Queen of France; she ascends the most 
resplendent throne of her time; she is beautiful, graceful, 
and certainly not ill-disposed; she is if not the most in- 
genious, the most brilliant woman. Now it isa settled thing 
that to lose what one has is much more painful than not to 
have it at all. From the height of might and splendor Marie 
Antoinette was hurled down into the power of the lowest 
minded people. Many revolutions with cruel catastrophes 
have taken place, but nothing like that has been reached by 
any other people. Marie Antoinette was guillotined after the 
most terrible privations and degradations; and here it must 
not remain unmentioned that oppression, humiliation, degra- 
dation, call forth great energy, in individuals as well as in 
whole nations. Marie Antoinette, insulted and derided, 
ascends the scaffold; she had added to the suffering the 
knowledge that her children were in the hands of the cruel 
mob. 

What can we learn from this? First, that this dream of 
life can under no circumstances be without great conse- 
quences for the soul, because, as said before, humiliation and 
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degradation are productive of latent force. Secondly, from 
the life of this martyr we learn that all the teachings of the 
different beliefs and philosphies, with the only exception of 
that of reincarnation, lead ad absurdum. 

If the trials of this unhappy queen are the means to 
open for her the gates of heaven, what then would be the 
lot of Cardinal Richelieu, who, in his ninetieth year died 
peacefully in his bed, without having had any other trials 
than his flirtations with beautiful women? If Marie An- 
toinette is the objectivation of Schopenhauer’s all-powerful 
will, then we must say the same of Robespierre, Danton, 
Marat, and all the other ambitious hyenas, none of whom 
succeeded in denying the will to live. Why an all-powerful 
god should individualize himself in order to lose his indi- 
viduality and the will to live—as Schopenhauer teaches—is 
beyond comprehension. Fortunately, Schopenhauer had, 1n 
his later years discarded his Metaphysics by the statement: 
“We do not know how far our individuation reaches.” He 
thereby saves the healthy part of his teaching; for, if our 
individuation reaches beyond birth and death, then we, 
Schopenhauer and myself, are friends and confederates in 
thinking. 

sut if Marie Antoinette is a monad, then the question 
to be determined is whether she, after death, falls into an 
unconscious state out of which there is no return, or whether 
we hold that the contrary is true. In the first case, her 
existence becomes entirely incomprehensible, the dearly 
bought experience is lost; the second case would be confir- 
mation of the teaching brought forward here; for to the 
question whether our cosmical existence begins in a monad 
or in the All-will there is no answer, because we do not 
know. But this need not trouble us; the astronomers and 
chemists do not cease with their researches although they do 
not know the real nature of the matter they have to deal 
with. 

We see from all this that the philosophical systems and 
doctrines of belief must of necessity become unreasonable 
if they cling to the teaching of one sole existence. Only the 
idea of a continuous accumulation of spiritual and ethical 
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experiences is able to explain the desire for physical lite, and 
also the difference in length of life and in destiny. The 
measure necessary for our development must be fulfilled, be it 
in happiness or in physical suffering; it is probable that 
physical sutfering makes us more spiritual, increases our 
sensitiveness, and thereby sharpens our faculty of percep- 
tion. The stone has no feeling of pain, but also none of 
pleasure. If the principle of the conservation and transmu- 
tation of force had no validity, then nobody could ever find 
consolation in seeing a child die a painful death. If suffer- 
ing does not influence our inner life, if we appear only once 
in this world, then the short life of Louis XVII of France 
would have no sense at all; in fact, all suffering would be 
useless and therefore cruel, if fore-ordained by a higher 
power; it would lead humanity to atheism and to the cras- 
sest egotism and despair. 

Now the life of the unhappy queen belongs to the tragic 
episodes of history and is therefore known to everyone, but 
the existence of many other human beings, who do not 
belong to history, is by no means a rosy one. There are 
men who always strive for the best without ever being able 
to attain it, or if they do attain it, they lose it quickly on 
account of circumstances or defamation, and finally they die, 
despised and stigmatized, without deserving it. There were 
and still are innumerable victims of tyranny, and well we 
know that many of the discoverers, inventors, poets, mu- 
sicians, whose works enriched and delighted posterity, them- 
selves perished in misery and want. There have been mil- 
lions who suffered more than Marie Antoinette. There were 
the victims of the church, who were put on the rack or died 
at the stake (about nine millions); then there are hundreds 
of thousands of fathers who do not know where to get bread 
for their children; history tells us nothing of these and there- 
fore most men never think of them. Marie Antoinette’s 
case strikes us on account of the terrible contrast between 
her life of splendor and of misery. 

A man who can believe that all this wretchedness is the 
aim and end of creation and not the means to an end must be 
pitied for his lack of reasoning power and his feelings. Les- 
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sing did not believe it; he at once recognized that the return 
of man was in connection with his education. He did not find 
this truth by critical examination of the philosophical sys- 
tems and the theories of natural science which prevailed 
in his time; his philosophy was based on the fundamental 
doctrines of Leibnitz. Every form of individualism must 
lead to the doctrine of reincarnation, if we substitute a rea- 
sonable purpose to the world and to our own existence. 

That Lessing felt, or anticipated, or recognized this reason- 

able purpose, speaks well for his intelligence and the ideal 

flight of his imagination; that he fearlessly proclaimed it 
bears witness to his courage. One should not forget that 

Lessing was a poet, and that all true poets are seers who re- 

ceive impressions which pass unnoticed by other mortals. 

That is the reason why poets often pronounce truths spon- 

taneously, either directly or symbolically—truths which 

can later be verified by experience and sound judgment. 

Mediums and clairvoyants are sometimes able to see still 

further, but also more confusedly than the poets. 

Since Lessing’s ideas about reincarnation are so little 
known, it might be interesting and instructive to intro- 
duce them in this connection. After reviewing the pur- 
poseful “Education of the Human Race,” he comes to the 
conclusion that man is destined to become a perfect being. 
This process goes on so slowly that many despair and become 
unbelievers. To them he says: 

{ 93. “The road which leads the race to perfection must 
have been travelled (sooner or later) by every man. In 
one and the same life? Can a man have been a sensual 
Jew and a spiritualized Christian in the same life? Can 
he have progressed beyond both in the same life? 

{| 94. Not exactly so! But why could not every man have 
been in this world more than once? 

{ 95. Is this hypothesis so ridiculous because it is the old- 
est? because the human reason conceived it long before 
the sophistry of the schools had spoiled and weak- 
ened it? 


{ 96. Why could not I have taken long ago all the steps 


which lead to my greater perfection and which can only 
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be acquired by men through terrestrial punishments and 

rewards? 

{| 97. And why not at another time those steps which are 
eagerly taken because of the hope of eternal blessings? 

{ 98. Why should I not come as often as I am able to 
acquire new knowledge, new faculties? Dol take with 
me so much that it would not be worth while to return? 

§ 99. Not for that? Or because I forget that I have been 
here already? Well, it is for me to forget it. The re- 
membrance of my former conditions would only tend 
to make a bad use of the present ones. And what I have 
to forget now, is it forgotten for all eternity? 

§ 100. Or, because so much time would be lost for me? 

Lost? What have I to miss or to lose? Is not the 
whole eternity my own?” 

The reasoningss of Lessing are correct and beautiful; but 
the sentence which conditions the returning of man by the 
“new knowledge, the new faculties,’ needs an explanation. 
Knowledge can be more easily acquired if we are equipped 
with better means of perception, which is probably the case 
on the other side of life. Birth is only a change in the mode 
of perception—this cannot be questioned. It is also certain 
that our work done in this life capitalizes itself in two direc- 
tions; namely, in the soul and in the body. As we leave the 
body behind when we die, it is to be expected that we should 
be able to move and to progress much faster in the new 
than in the old condition. That our knoweldge and faculties 
are also influencing posterity is seen by the undeniable prog- 
ress which we observe in the manner of living and of educa- 
tion. 

The essence of our return into physical life is to be 
found on the ethical side. Ethical necessity decides the re- 
entrance and the selection of the circumstances under which 
a man enters life. (The ethical necessity can, of course, be 
nothing else than the ethical consequences of our actions 
done in a former life; the unavoidable effects of causes, 
set up by ourselves.) This is what we call destiny; it is 
the Mohammedan’s fate, a correct understanding of which 
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is impossible without the belief in reincarnation, since it 
would exclude the most important factor—justice. 

There may be many more and greatly different motives 
for reincarnation besides that of education, which Lessing 
mentions; we cannot now treat them all, but will mention 
one because it seems to be of particular importance; namely, 
the reentrance into life in the interest of the general ad- 
vancement of the human race. Very often we speak of the 
“mission” of a man who caused decided progress in our evo- 
lution. Is this correct? Is it unimaginable that a Jesus or 
Buddha came into this world with a certain, defined pur- 
pose? But the founders of religions were not the only ones 
who were inspired by this inner conviction of their mission. 
One can just as well speak of Napoleon as having had the 
mission to abrogate the antiquated prerogatives of the Eu- 
ropean dynasties, and to guide the stream of evolution into 
the liberal and national course. One can even say that for- 
tune left Napoleon when he became unfaithful to his mis- 
sion. He himself confessed before his end that he had 
sinned against these two ideas, and that his sin had ruined 
him. With the aid of imagination we may find many inter- 
esting points in Napoleon’s life; as, for instance, the pro- 
phetic dream which Frederic II had on the night of Napol- 
eon’s birth; but we leave this to the poets and mystics, and 
take only what is unassailable. 

Our organism has a transcendental subject underlying 
it, which is invisible to our senses and probably projects 
another, finer body consisting of unperceivable matter. The 
similarity of the morphological superstructure of the cells 
necessitates such restraint, and explains the biological riddle 
of the efficient construction of the human body through uni- 
cellular beings. This subject also forms the basis for the 
“T” of our consciousness—the solution of the psychological 
riddle. The individuality of this subject reaches beyond 
death and birth and possesses a faculty of perception which 
is in many ways superior to the human faculty of percep- 
tion; it alone explains the puzzle of unconscious activity. 
This subject enters the human form in the interest of its 
development and repeats the entering as often as there is an 
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ethical necessity for it—this explains the mdnifoldness of 
our destiny and the otherwise incomprehensible desire for 
life. 

We get this knowledge by means of the principles per- 
taining to sound reason, according to which there 1s no effect 
possible nor thinkable without a cause; it is furthermore 
based on the law of nature that a force can have neither a 
beginning nor an end, but only a transformation. This is 
not contradicted by experience; on the contrary it throws 
much light on the riddles of the development and functions 
of the human organism and on the purpose of our existence 
and suffering. The opposite views are in flagrant contra- 
diction to our need of causality, to the fundamental laws of 
nature, to the demands of reason and to the facts of exper- 
ience. If three out of four cases prove to be unsatisfactory, 
unreasonable, impossible, while the fourth is satisfying in 
every direction, then human reason has to accept the fourth. 
Therefore we can truthfully say: 

Considered from a Transcendental point of view, our 
life is a heavy dream, undergone in the interest of our 
further development. He who sighs deeply in this seem- 
ingly long dream, may find consolation in the thought that 
the finest crystals were formed at a time when the tem- 
perature was highest and the pressure greatest; he may 
remember that carbon under high pressure becomes a dia- 
mond, and that a man becomes a great and purified soul. 

It is not improbable that the reader will ask if there 
are no ways and means to learn something about the con- 
ditions in which the soul lives between death and rebirth. 
I unhesitatingly say that the views held by the three great 
religions cannot be correct, because they have a wrong point 
of departure. The Indian Nirvana, the eternal contempla- 
tion of God which the Christians teach, the Mohammedans 
five thousand years of marriage with an eternal virgin, 
are not happy solutions of this problem. All those views or 
revelations originated in the wrong idea that man leaves 
one world in order to enter an entirely new one. To my 
understanding, we change only our mode of perception and 
can, for that reason, never have a correct idea of the con- 
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ditions existing on the other side of the tomb. With the loss 
of the body we also lose our physical senses, and conse- 
quently all that is conditioned by the body. Such things as 
space, time, color, sound, weight, will be different. Who 
can give the conception of a rainbow to a blind man, or 
of a musical composition to a deafmute? Just so it 1s 1m- 
possible for us to get a conception of the other world, be- 
cause we cannot use the senses which are necessary for it. 
Even if we should come into connection with beings of the 
other world, we could not get much enlightenment, because 
their views and knowledge would differ as much as, for in- 
stance, those of the different persons who hear the same 
piece of music. All the religions are supposed revelations ; 
are they in harmony with each other? Have they not 
brought more misery into the world than blessings? If ! 
put the same question to a Thibetan, a European, and a 
Negro, will their answers be concurring and correct? Has 
not each one of them a different mode of looking at and get- 
ting an understanding of things? 

But if we hold that death is only a change in the mode 
of perception, and if we carefully consider those facts which 
to some extent divulge our hidden mode of perception 
(which sometimes manifests in somnambulism, hypnotism, 
mediumism, and true dreams), then we may be able to form 
some opinion about these and to get a glimmering of the 
possible conditions prevailing in the other world; an abso- 
lutely correct knowledge is impossible as long as we remain 
the same human beings which we now are. 

In conclusion we will consider two hypotheses, referring 
to reincarnation, which were propounded by Schopenhauer 
and by Charles Fourier. 

Schopenhauer, in the early period of his life, held the 
view that man returns to this world as long as he is not 
tired of life—after which he returns into nothingness. 
Schopenhauer is a pessimist in the phenomenal and tran- 
scendental sense. Against his view it may be said that 
“the will,” Schopenhauer’s first cause of all that exists, can- 
not be anything but a deity, for which there is no necessity 
of getting terrestrial experiences; secondly a simultaneous 
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voluntary negation of life of all the beings on all the 
planets is impossible on account of the many different de- 
grees of development which they have reached. 

Charles Fourier’s hypothesis is the exact opposite of 
Schopenhauer’s. He is the extreme optimist, who holds 
that man has to reincarnate in order to spread a higher cul- 
ture and knowledge, which must, in the course of time, 
banish all vice and misery from the world and make it a 
paradise. This is not impossible—if our planet lasts long 
enough and is able to sustain life until the great dream 
becomes reality. It is more probable that paradise is to be 
found in the transcendental region and in the sense of Jesus’ 
teaching. 

It seems to me that I have redeemed my promise and 
furnished a clear and satisfying conception of the world and 
of life, which stands in no contradiction to experience, which 
solves the riddles of and reconciles us with our existence. 
If he who still has some doubts will study the question 
more thoroughly and look at his experiences through the 
glass of this contemplation of the world, then he will be 
more and more convinced that the purpose of our existence 
is to transform our feelings, our experiences, our work, into 
imperishable treasures, thereby to develop our character, 
and that we will have to return into this physical life as 
often as it is necessary to reach this end. Blessed is he who 
has thrown off the animal man, whose measure is full, whose 
education is finished; twice blessed is he “who needs not go 
out any more,’ because he is worthy and well prepared to 
exchange terrestrial darkness for eternal light! 


(To be concluded. ) 


























PRACTICAL OCCULTISM. 
By Anna Busch Flint. 


CCULT science is based upon the power of creating 
conditions in the physical body in which man’s 
sensual nature, or the elemental mind, is obscured 
by the interposition of a higher nature, either the 

intellectual or the spiritual. One of the first steps in practi- 
cal occultism is the recognition of the illusion of physical 
sense life. 

The soul of man cannot take on the form of mind con- 
sciousness until it has learned to distinguish the true from 
the false. Mistaken impressions of the illusions of the physi- 
cal senses become useful only when man realizes that he has 
wrongly conceived. As these misconceptions are cast aside, 
man approaches nearer to the humane and the divine natures 
of mind consciousness. Born into a variable world of sensa- 
tion in which the imagination is stimulated in earliest child- 
hood by tales of beautiful fairies dressed in magnificent robes, 
and heroes who smite the giants and rescue brothers and 
sisters from the dragons of evil, the children of “the west” 
are made to experience the most sensational feelings of grief, 
fear, joy, and bliss, only to learn a few years later that these 
were but mistaken impressions of physical sense illusions. 
As the child begins to walk it enlarges the horizon of its little 
world. A step beyond certain prescribed boundaries brings 
with it a fear of ghosts, of goblins, of witches, or wizards, 
the still more terribly real ragman, and the gipsy. A mixture 
of fear and hopeful expectancy is pictured in the image of 
the burly good natured Santa Claus. The child finds some 
practical evidence for its belief in Santa because he becomes 
the recipient of beautiful presents. All too soon the child 
learns of other mistaken sense impressions. 
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It is said that in Europe and China, man lost himselt 
in the multitude of outward objects with which he con- 
founded his identity. If sensation is a motive for action 
one may assume from the evidence presented that we of the 
entire western world have been drawn into the vortex oi 
that everchanging form of life called the sensational. It 
is but natural that this variable mode of living distorts the 
occupation of the senses. 

The thoughts and images reflected in the imagination 
show the inclination of the mind, revealing sensual desires 
and a demand for their gratification. The gratification of 
the physical senses results in a degeneracy of man’s mental 
and spiritual powers. 

Human knowledge is based upon three kinds of per- 
ception: the first is physical sense perception, by means of 
which man forms his opinions; the second is mental per- 
ception, in which conclusions are drawn trom the standpoint 
of logic; the third is spiritual perception. 

Spiritual perception is the least understood as few are 
spiritually awakened. Spiritual perception is active only 
when the mind is illuminated by an ethereal light, or spiritual 
intelligence. The creation of myths for the purpose of pre- 
senting religious beliefs seems to have been inherent in every 
people. The oldest theology of all the nations is in the form 
of myths. In the study of mythology the attention of the 
mind is called to certain fundamental ideas belonging to the 
moral and religious nature of man. The historical value of 
these strange and marvelous fictions, and the personages 
therein contained, are unimportant, since these are purely 
allegorical inventions, but the profound truths contained in 
them illustrate the existence of celestial beings and their 
relation to man. 

Ethereal light is the phenomena of ether, an element 
exceedingly pure and rare, manifesting in man as spiritual 
vision. It is this precious illumination that men have tried 
to picture in the allegorical mythology preserved through 
generations from immemorial ages. Vision and ecstacy, in 
the union of the consciousness with the God-mind, is not 
easily rendered in philosophical rhapsodies. Plotinus is said 
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to have experienced this wonderful illumination seven times. 
So devoted was he to a life of study and piety, that his body 
was altogether contemptible in his eyes. The physical body 
is indeed of so frail a nature that it is not an easy matter 
to escape disease, and even death, in the pursuit of occult 
knowledge by means of actual experience. The ordinary 
virtues are only the beginning and the very first preparation 
for conscious initiation in the mysteries of nature. The puri- 
fication of the physical body, the administering of the neces- 
sary essences, or rite, as well as the contemplation of the 
purifying virtues, and the abandonment of all earthly in- 
terests for those of intellectual meditation, in which thought 
no longer exists, are necessary to accomplish the union of 
man’s consciousness with the soul of Divinity. 

The Occultist is one who may consciously summon the 
spirits of nature to demonstrate the law. All men are initi- 
ates, but only a few are conscious initiates. Only the con- 
scious initiate may tamper with the occult forces of nature. 
He who lives in the garden of the senses and refuses to deny 
himself sensual pleasures may never hope to learn of the 
reality of man’s higher powers. ‘The secrets of nature 
confide to man the most ennobling and sublime beliefs of an- 
tiquity, since in man himself is found their exact expression. 
There is prevalent a system of initiation in which the per- 
fectibility of man may be realized. It is the basis of practical 
occultism. It is in the sympathy existing in natural things 
for each other that the magnetic relationship to Divinity 
may be found. In the artificial, the magnetic relationship to 
Divinity is lost. Union with the supreme is based upon the 
magnetic condition of the physical organs forming magnetic 
centers which transmit not only thoughts and ideas from 
the plane of privation, but radiations of higher spiritual 
intelligences. The mind is dependent not only upon the 
physical brain for its conceptions, but the heart, the lungs 
and other organs. These organs are higher or lower in man’s 
consciousness, according to the kind of intelligence they are 
capable of impressing upon the mind. Man possesses only 
such intelligence as the magnetic radiations of certain de- 
veloped organs in the physical body are enabled to impress 
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upon his mind. Reason is an outgrowth of the physical 
brain, and although it places man above the animals, it is en- 
tirely inadequate for the purpose of spiritual illumination. 
It is folly to doubt the spiritual experiences accredited to 
characters in history simply because men of today are denied 
similar experiences. 

Man has been led astray by the physical senses. The 
savory of taste and smell which should have been utilized for 
the purpose of gaining the consciousness of the higher mind, 
has been used as a stimulus for the gratification and in- 
dulgence of man’s sensual nature. In the digestive organs is 
contained one of the greatest mysteries of the higher evolu- 
tion of man. Man must seek within himself for evidence 
of the miraculous. It is only in the honest recognition of 
every force that moves him that man may create conditions 
in the physical body in which an intelligible ray of spirit may 
become manifest. Man must establish within himself a 
cause for spirit illumination. 

Certain organs of the body move like the planets in 
parallel motion, while others have a reverse motion in which 
spiritual perception is developed. By means of spiritual 
illumination man is enabled to know of a world entirely out 
of relation to mental and physical sense perception. The in- 
telligence is of so subtile a nature that words fail to define 
its appearance or the nature of its message. Dreams may be 
remembered and their contents described since these are 
associated with thoughts and ideas. Spiritual illumination 
is the dramatization of the struggle of the Divine Soul in its 
union with the God-mind. It has neither attributes nor qual- 
ities that may be imaged or represented by thoughts or 
words. Strenuous efforts have been made by those who have 
contacted reality, to turn the minds of men from the illusion- 
ary impressions of the senses to that knowledge which has 
real value in life. 

It is in the dramatization of spiritual forces that ideals 
of life were established, so that men of matertal minds in- 
capable of reflecting spirit might be guided, and taught to 
live in accordance with the ideals contained in these wonder- 
ful revelations. The laws of nature are fearful in their re- 
tributary action. Men of the present generation do not 
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realize it. They have so long been controlled by their appe- 
tites, so long been subjected to disease, to the torpidness of 
their mental faculties, and blindness to the phenomena of 
spirit, that they have as little concern about the manifesta- 
tion of spirit as has the dog, who does not realize that man 
has the power of reason. 

Alchemical lore is full of information in regard to the 
science of changing the metals of the physical body. There 
may, too, be a process of making gold out of the baser metals, 
but what would be the achievement of such an experiment 
compared to the awakening and the development of faculties 
whereby man is raised above the desire for gold. 

Instead of being fearful of death the alchemist has a 
foretaste of heaven in the illumination of spirit. The physi- 
cal body is the grave in which man is buried, and through 
which man must conquer death. Death is the torpidness of 
spiritual perception. There is an asceticism which has a cor- 
respondence to the resurrection of the physical body, in 
which the body is raised from the dead matter all unconsci- 
ously accumulated through the indulgence of the appetites. 
Man is a responsible being having powers of deduction and 
of intuition. Every one possessed of the shape of a human 
being has within him a spark of the divine essence of spirit, 
since all that breathe absorb some of that ethereal element 
which gives to man a natural tendency for good. It is, how- 
ever, in the devouring of material food, having little or no 
ethereal essence that man adds to the dead matter which 
obscures his higher nature, placing him under the control of 
evil influences which he has no more power to restrain than 
one insane. Study the law of cause and effect. Include the 
“cause” in the subject of your investigations as well as the 
effects, since the obliteration of the cause will banish all evil 
effects. 

The creation of conditions in the physical body in which 
ether may be allowed to radiate ethereal light or spiritual 
intelligence, will raise man’s consciousness as far as his in- 
tellectual capacity will carry him. The light of ether will 
illumine his pathway through this world of illusive sense im- 
pressions with that spiritual intelligence which foretells a 
future in which is found joys unspeakable. 























THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 


CHAPTER III. 
LovE’s RECOGNITION. 


HE sun was sinking in the west when Alicia, raising 
her riding whip, pointed to a rising knoll and _ said 
proudly, “Behold Ravenswood, Sir Knight.” 

At the end of a long avenue of noble beeches rose the great 
turrets of the castle. They crossed the Fosse or great ditch 
filled with water from a near-by stream; and from the edge 
of the moat the walls rose high, with strong flanking towers 
and castellated battlements. 

The entrance to the castle was through an arched barbican 
in the central tower. The grey walls were mantled in glossy 
ivy, which climbed to the battlements, hiding their grim pur- 
pose. Hubert, the falconer, sounded his silver bugle, and the 
warder hastened to lower the drawbridge of solid oak. 

Sir Jasper and his party passed through the massive gate- 
way of the outer wall, which completely surrounded Ravens- 
wood. 

Richard found himself in a green courtyard with close-cut 
turf. In the centre a fountain threw its silvery jets of spray 
high in the air; and beyond stood the castle, with its square 
battlements. Great windows, high and broad, with no less 
than twelve large panes of greenish glass to a window, were 
embedded in frames of solid masonry. 


eee 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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With the declining sun reflected on its many windows, Ra- 
venswood was ablaze with fiery light. 


“Where have we seen a building ablaze with sunshine like 
that Maurice?” said Richard. 

“I was trying my best to remember, my Lord, but it doth 
escape my memory.” 

“It was a gorgeous building set in a courtyard, ablaze with 
the sun’s rays.” 

“Aye, my Lord, it was likely some castle in Normandy.” 

“I suppose so,” said Richard. “What a beautiful place! Sir 
Jasper, thou hast a palace.” 

“Nay, Sir Knight. Not so long ago it was a saxon strong- 
hold. Ethelred gave it to his daughter Elgitha. It was Wil- 
liam the Conqueror who gave this noble fief to Alicia’s grand- 
father. The outer walls have been added by Sir Gerard, 
Alicia’s father. This courtyard is the especial delight of Alicia, 
who loves flowers and hath heathenish ideas on many things, 
for she decorates the place after a fashion of her own.” 

“It reminds me of an Italian garden,” said Maurice. “One 
would hardly expect to find those marble statues here.” 

“Marry, and why not?” said Alicia, “is not England filled 
with the beautiful remains of the Roman occupation ?” 

“Prithee, Sir Squire, set not Alicia on her pet hobby; for 
tis her firm belief that once she was a Roman matron, and 
dwelt at Bath and every varlet in the Shire doth know well 
that every broken statue, vase, or green urn, will find a ready 
purchaser in the Lady Alicia of Ravenswood. Verily, I be- 
lieve she would exchange this noble heritage for the Roman 


Thermae at Bath. She adores that ancient place; and she 
leaves her heart behind her when I drag her away.” 


“T can well believe thee, Sir Jasper,” said Maurice, “for oft- 
times I, too, think I was once a Roman; and methinks I lived 
in Britain,” and he gave Alicia a glance full of understanding. 

“Well thou and I are well met, Sir Squire,” said she with a 
laugh, “and we seem to have all things in common”; and hold- 
ing out her hand, she whispered, “At sunset I love to watch 
the shadows fall on the sundial in the plaisance, and I come 
to water my flowers.” Maurice, bending low to kiss her hand, 
said, “I quite understand, fair Lady.” 

“Alicia allows nothing to mar the beauty and symmetry of 
this courtyard,” continued Sir Jasper. “The quarters for the 
retainers and men at arms are even banished to the rear.” 
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“We cannot blame thy love of beauty, dear Lady. Mayest 
thou ever dwell here in peace. May the war trumpet’s wild 
alarm never sound outside these walls,” said Richard, taking 
off his helmet. 

Alicia courtseyed low, saying, “I thank thee, Sir Knight, 
but these be perilous times in which we live, and who knows 
perchance, Richard Coeur de Lion may take a fancy to give 
this beautiful birthright of mine to some court favorite.” 

“Then, methinks it will go to Maurice,” he said with a merry 
glance full of meaning to Maurice. 

“Nay, Alicia, the king stands for justice and right,” said 
Nadine. 

“Aye, God knows he tries to be just, but he hath an ungov- 
ernable passion, yet he means to rule this kingdom wisely, 
and do all things for the wellfare of England,” answered Rich- 
ard fervently. 

“God trust that he may remember and keep that oath,” said 
Maurice, as he knelt with one knee on the turf, and extended 
his hand for the helmet of his lord. 

“Aye, we trust so, too,” broke in Sir Jasper, “but Alicia 
shall now show thee to the guest chamber, and we bid you 
welcome to Ravenswood. Methinks it is time for supper.” 

“Uncle Jasper is always hungry,” said Alicia, laughing. “A 
good meal is of more consequence with him than all the oaths 
of our new king. But come, thou canst tell me of all his good 
intentions.” She then led the way to the great door of the 
castle where all the retainers were waiting to give their lady 
a warm welcome. 

Richard and Maurice were shown rooms whose walls were 
hung with tapestry, and the stone floors of which were strewn 
with skins, while great square couches, with curtains closely 
drawn, invited repose. 

Richard took advantage of this and was very soon asleep, 
and did not awaken until aroused by the sound of the soft- 
toned bell, ringing for the evening meal. 

No sooner did Maurice find himself free than he made his 
way to the courtyard and inquired the way to the sun dial of 
one of the archers, who was the first person he met. “The 
other side of the moat,” answered the archer. 

Maurice had not been waiting long at the sun dial when 
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Alicia approached, followed by a yokel bearing two buckets 
of water, slung from the wooden yoke across his shoulders. 
He deposited the pails upon the ground and departed for more. 

“Thou art just in time to help me water my flowers, Sir 
Squire,” said Alicia gaily. “’Tis a task I love to do.” 

“T will help thee all my life if thou but sayest the word. [ll 
carry all thy burdens,” said Maurice, looking into her dark 
eyes. 

“I feel inclined to take thee at thy word, good sir; but 
‘twould seem too hasty an action.” 

“Nay. Believest thou in love at first sight? When I saw 
thee yester’een my heart was gone, for thou didst steal it. 
My fate was sealed for weal or woe when I beheld thy fair 
face, and henceforth thou art my Lady fair.” 

“Thou hast yet to win thy spurs, Sir Squire.” 

“Nay, fear not, | wear them in all honor,” he said, looking at 
his feet with a smile. “I am thy Knight now, henceforth and 
forever. More | cannot tell thee; but no Squiream I. Lama 
fullfledged knight with a goodly Barony; let that suffice.” 

“Knight or squire, none could pass thee by, good sir, with- 
out showing thee more than the grace of hospitality.” 

“Ah, Lady mine, prithee. Let me be thy sworn knight,” 
said Maurice kneeling on the ground. 

“Many have applied for that honor,” said Alicia, archly, 
“but to none have I granted it.” 

“Nevertheless thou art going to give me the rose on thy 
bosom as guerdon, Alicia,” he said persuasively. And Alicia 
did. He placed it carefully in his doublet, then raising his 
sword he kissed the handle as a sign of fealty. 

“I bid thee arise, Sir Knight,” said Alicia. “Henceforth 
thou art chosen to wear my colors. Be faithful to thy trust.” 

“God helping me, I will. Until death I am thine, and thine 
alone,” he said solemnly. Then he arose with a happy smile. 

“If thou wert a Roman, Alicia, so was I, and we two were 
lovers in that long ago,” he said gaily, as they sauntered down 
a shady path. “By my soul, I can almost remember. Yonder 
is the shrine of Vesta,” he said, pointing to a small summer 
house with fluted columns, “where we sacrificed the white 
doves when we were wed.” 

“Aye, go on, go on!” said Alicia, “I seem to see it all.” 

“Aye; then I took thee in my arms, and kissed thee like 
this,” he said, suiting the action to the words. 
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And strange to say the Lady Alicia did not rebuke this bold 
knight, but laughed merrily, saying, “Now thou hast broken 
the spell,” and she held him at arm’s length. “Thou hast made 
me forget my task; but thou hast promised to serve me for 
life, so come and begin thy duties at once,” she said, running 
to where Hodge was standing regarding the full pails with a 
puzzled countenance. 





Nadine made her way up a stone stairway to the western 
tower, where, in the warm light of evening, sat an old woman 
spinning. She was dressed in a brown woolen gown, with a 
white cap and kerchief, and her black eyes sparkled, while her 
red cheeks reminded one of fall pippins. 

The dying sunlight flooded the circular chamber with its 
warm light. 

On the narrow ledge of the casement sat a black cat wash- 
ing her face. 

“Good even, Dame Elsbeth. I cannot come in until thou 
hast sent the cat away ; thou knowest I cannot abide the horrid’ 
creatures.” 

“God love ye, child,” said Elsbeth, “she will not hurt ye; but 
away she goes. Shoo!” she added, with a flip of her apron 
after the flying cat. 

“But what ails thee, my lamb?” said the old woman, noting 
her bandaged arm. 

“Ah, thereby hangs a tale. I have come to have thee dress 
it with thy famous salve, Elsbeth; ’tis a sword thrust received 
in fair fight. I have been in knightly combat. Dost think I 
have won my spurs?” 

“How comest thou within range of the sword?” said the 
old dame, as she unwound the square of linen from her arm. 

Nadine told her the story of the black knight who was now 
their guest. The old dame said never a word. After the dress- 
ing she picked up the piece of linen and held it in her hands; 
then she wailed: “Beware of that black knight; trouble and 
woe follow in his train. “Iwas not for naught I dreamed last 
night that a black raven flew into thy window and carried off 
thy golden heart. If I could but hide thee, my lamb, while the 
knight tarries here; for he will love thee, child, and leave thee 
sorrowing. Before thee stretches a dark and lonesome road, 
and thou wilt waik it alone, alone!” she moaned. “I have 
warned thee to beware. Avoid him, child, as thou wouldst 
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the Evil One. When I hold his linen like this, I can feel his 
powerful presence. He is sailing under false colors; he is not 
what he seems; he might be the Devil,” she whispered, “and 
he will try to steal thy pure soul. Beware and do not encour- 
age that love as thou dost value that soul.” _ 

Nadine shivered, as well she might, at these dismal croak- 
ings; and resolved to repel any advance of the knight; yet on 
going to her room she closely examined that piece of baleful 
linen. In one corner was embroidered a royal crown. She 
carefully washed it out, and hung it up to dry, giving it sundry 
loving pats as she did so. 

“Surely he is a man of high degree. | wonder who he can 
be. But, there, it matters not to this maid of low degree. But 
1 will treasure this in memory of thy dear eyes.” 

As the last peals of the bell died away, Richard emerged 
from his room and was joined by Maurice. They followed 
the waiting page to a great square hall, which resembled the 
nave of a cathedral with its vaulted ceiling, and stone pillars. 
The walls were hung with tapestry, and before the entrances 
were thick curtains of arras; for the women decorated the 
hangings and furniture with embroidery and fine needle work, 
spinning and weaving also the fine clothes they wore. 

At intervals hung implements of war and the chase, and at 
each end of the hall were huge fireplaces, in which logs, rough 
hewn from the forest, burned brightly, throwing a ruddy gleam 
on the oaken rafters. 

In the center of the hall stood a long table in the form of a 
T, spread for the evening meal, the upper end raised on a plat- 
form; that part being for the family and guests of distinction, 
while at the long end of the table were seated the household 
retainers belonging to the castle. 

The floor was of earth, stamped hard and smooth, but the 
dais was covered with skins. Upon this stood carved oaken 
chairs with high backs. The upper table was covered with a 
fine cloth, and huge flagons of wine and mead graced either 
end. Great wooden platters were filled with fish, fowl and 
game, and baskets with bread. The dishes were made of 
gold, silver, pewter, and brass; and great was the variety of 
drinking horns with silver and gold rims of chased workman- 
ship. There were steel knives and spoons, but no forks. This 
evening toasted ortolans was the piece de resistance at the 
upper table. 
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Alicia entered the great hall attended by a small page. She 
was clad in a long robe of yellow brocade, with long pointed 
sleeves. Her gown was cut square in the neck, and was loose 
fitting, confined at the waist by a girdle embroidered with 
gems. The deep hem of her robe was ornamented with a wide 
border of gold, and a couvrechef of spangled net covered her 
dark hair. 

Nadine came in soon after, looking pale and worn, her left 
arm swathed in linen; but to Richard’s adoring eyes she was 
a queen of beauty. She was robed in a sea-green gown, with a 
spray of pink blossoms in her sunny hair. 

When Richard saw the seat assigned to him he made a wry 
face, for he was to have the seat of honor on the right hand 
of Sir Jasper and Lady Alicia, while Maurice was to set next 
to Nadine. 

As the feast went on Richard had to listen to a long tale of 
the troubles of the Norman knights with the landless men 
who ranged the forests and killed the game. A large part of 
the country was covered with virgin forests, and the Normans 
preserved these woods by strict laws for the chase, and dis- 
couraged cultivation. 

The castles were owned by the Norman knights, while the 
farms were held by Saxon Thanes. The ingratitude of the 
uncouth Saxons against the Norman barons was Sir Jasper’s 
pet subject of conversation, and he devoutly hoped the new 
king would uphold these laws. He was merry and jovial when 
it came to the toasts. 

“Here’s to the new king. May the Normans rule forever,” 
said he. 

When it came to Nadine’s turn she lifted her drinking horn, 
filled with mead, saying, “To our new king, God bless him.” 

Richard arose, bowing low to the slim girl as he said, “I 
second that ; for God knows he needs His blessing.” 

Nadine drew herself up haughtily as she rebuked the black 
knight, saying, “Sir, the king can do no wrong.” 

“Well, indeed, he can,” said Sir Jasper. “He was a bad 
son, and will no doubt make a bad king for the English. He 
is Angevin all over, Norman to the backbone, cruel and selfish. 
I pity this fair land. Little good may be expected from him; 
for Richard cares only for self, not a whit for the English, or 
the British, Nadine.” 

A red flush mounted to the brow of the black knight, and 
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Maurice jumped to his feet, but sat down again at a sign from 
Richard. 

“Nay, thou dost wrong him, Sir Jasper,” said the soft voice 
of Nadine, “for he is generous, kind and of a loving disposi- 
tion. My heart tells me so. He will be a good king, 1f guided 
aright ; and he hath a warm welcome from me. Were I a man, 
gladly would | lay down my life for him, for he is my hero, my 
preux chevalier. I feel it would be a pleasure to lie dead at his 
feet.” 

“Ah, Lady fair, the king would prefer that such a noble 
champion as thee should live for him,” said Richard, smiling 
into her eyes, “and when I see his Majesty I will not fail to tell 
him of thy loyalty, and he shall reward thee as a king should.” 

“Nadine doth worship Richard Coeur de Lion,” said Sir 
Jasper. If this knight errant spoke truly, and had the ear of 
the king, it were wise policy to speak well of the new king. 
“Tis a pity Nadine cannot see the coronation and kneel at 
the feet of the king, for she loves him so much that if her 
admirers come not up to the pace set by the Count of Anjou 
she hath no use for them. Her loyalty to the king hath left 
no room for Sir Henry de Bohun. Aye, Nadine, ’tis pity thou 
art not a Peeress; for thou wouldst soon be cured of thy in- 
fatuation, for he is no angel.” 

Richard clapped his hand to his sword ; another moment and 
he would have forgotten the role he was playing, but Maurice 
arose, saying, ‘““The king, may he always defend the right. May 
God’s blessings rest upon him now and forever more.” 

When the dinner was ended, Sir Jasper said, “We will retire 
to Alicia’s bower, where the family are wont to gather of an 
evening, it being more cozy there than this great hall,” and he 
led the way to a small room, where the walls were hung with 
tapestry, ornamented with birds and flowers in needlework. 

The tables and chairs were curiously carved in different 
woods, and were decorated in gold and silver. Over the door 
hung thick curtains of arras to keep out the draught. 

“T must apologize, Sir Knight, for our lack of entertainment. 
Nadine is our minstrel, none better in the land, but she being 
incapacitated just now, I can oner thee but a game of draughts.” 

“Nay,” said Richard, “we are not partial to draughts of any 
kind. Have in the ladies. The maids are more to my fancy 
than all the wine that ever grew on the vine-glad slopes of sunny 
France.” Then he walked over to where stood Nadine’s gilded 
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harp, ran his fingers lightly over the strings, saying, “I must 
try my hand at entertaining. "Tis but fair play, seeing that 
I was the cause of that grievous wound.” 

Although Richard lacked the divine gift of Nadine, he was 
no mean performer on the instrument himself. He now pro- 
ceeded to carry it across the floor, staying Maurice by a look 
when he would have offered assistance. Sir Jasper watched 
these proceedings with a look of disgust. 

“Hugh, bid the ladies come here for the evening,” he said. 
“My Lord de Arcy being adverse to the flowing bowl, will no 
doubt sing them love sonnets and serventes, or tell them 
stories of King Arthur and the Holy Grail. But bring me the 
mulled wine and good Burgundy. 

“Aye, and make it devilish strong,” said Richard, sotto voce 
to Hugh, showing a gold coin hidden in the palm of his hand. 

Hugh nodded brightly. “Aye, Sir. I'll not forget,” he said, 
pulling his forelock to Sir Jasper, but looking at Richard. 

“Thou hast lived so long among the Saxons, Sir Jasper, 
that thou hast grown accustomed to their ways, and thou dost 
forget that the Normans are more temperate, and remember, 
My Lord is a crusader,” said Maurice, seeing Sir Jasper had 
already imbibed far too much. 

“And in taking the vow, is he debarred from ever drinking 
again,’ roared Sir Jasper. “Methinks they’ll bear watching. 
There are worse things to their credit and they may as well 
wet their whistles as they go down,” pointing significantly 
downward. 

Maurice glanced at Richard, but apparently he was en- 
grossed in tuning the harp. 

“T fear, Sir Jasper, thy opinion of those who have sworn to 
die, if need be, for the good cause is none too high,” said Mau- 
rice sadly. 

“All well and good, but I take their leader as an example. 
Now, there’s a dutiful son, a loving brother, eh! and rumor 
saith he hath the devil’s own temper.” 

“Hast ever seen the king?” said Maurice, glancing round in 
consternation. 

“Aye. I met him as Count of Anjou.” 

“Having once seen him, canst ever forget him, man?” 

“Nay, I am not likely to forget him. It was at Flanders I 
encountered him in melee. He picked me off my horse with 
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the point of his lance, let me drop like a stone, then laughed 
as I rolled in the mud and broke my collar bone.” 

Richard was showing his teeth in a delighted grin, his eyes 
twinkling with laughter. 

“Ah, that doth explain thy spleen. But remember, he is now 
thy king. I would not talk so freely. Perchance it may reach 
his ears,” continued Maurice, bent on giving him a hint. “He 
hath reformed. He holds that temper in leash under great pro- 
vocation; that I will grant thee,” he said, looking imploringly 
at Richard. “But it still remains, and is as inflammable as 
pitch and as hard to subdue, and God help thee, Sir Jasper, if 
he loses it on thee,” he said desperately. 

“All’s well, Maurice,” drawled Richard. “In vino veritas, 
in mine own good time I will repay all debts. Here come 
the ladies, the enemy is put to route just in time. Now we'll 
soothe that savage soul by music.” 

Alicia seated herself on a settee, near the doorway, and 
Maurice was glad to join her. Nadine crossed the room and 
stood near the fire, while Sir Jasper seated himself near a small 
table, with a huge tankard of mulled wine before him. Then 
Richard began to sing in his rich tenor voice, and delighted his 
small audience with ballads and serventes, until the music and 
wine, combined with the hypnotic glances of Richard, were too 
much for Sir Jasper, who began to nod his head, and a gentle 
snore proclaimed that he had fallen asleep. Richard ended 
his ballad with a long drawn, “Suumcuique.” 

“Shall I sing thee that old ballad, Maurice ?” 


“Let each have his own, thou art de trop, 
When Ma Cheri, I fain would know. 

I bid thee now make haste and go, 

His dreams will last an hour or so.” 


He sang with a long flourish of the strings, and nodded to 
Maurice with a roguish smile; and Maurice, nothing loth, 
whispered to Lady Alicia, “The pleasaunce must be beautiful 
by moonlight. Shall we steal away?” She nodded approval, 
pushed the hangings aside, and stole on tiptoe from the room, 
leaving Nadine alone with the dreaded black knight, save for 
the presence of the sleeping Sir Jasper. 

Nadine was standing with her back to the musician, and 
one slender foot on the fire guard watching the leaping flames 
and listening to the music. Her soul was far away. She was 
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troubled and somewhat upset by old Elsbeth’s chatter, and 
she was quite unconscious that she was alone with the knight. 
The player began a low, sweet melody, and with a twinkle in 
his eyes softly he sang these words: 


“When first | saw thee in the mead, the world was cold and 
gtay , 

My heart was seeking something lost, Oh, what, | could not 
Say ; 

But in the twilight hour, when | saw thy hair of gold, 

I knew at last I’d found my love, and then the tale was told. 


Last night I lay a dreaming, | saw the ancient Nile, 

Flooded with a sunset gold, and bright for many a mile. 
We watched the river as it flowed, the rise had just begun, 
For in those years so long ago, I know we twain were one. 


I loved thee in those far-off days, when all the world was new; 
In Egypt’s bowers where all the flowers reminded me of you, 
I loved thee then so tenderly, I would do now the same, 

So do not frown, but dry those tears and smile on me again. 


Thy fate is written, dear one, upon the stars above, 
Thou art the Queen of pleasure, and I thy Lord of Love. 
Thou art my heart’s desire, and I, thy king, will gain 
Thine own consent to love me. I dare thee to refrain.” 


At the first verse she smiled, for both girls were used to 
having sonnets addressed to their eyebrows and hair, but the 
second verse seemed to cast a spell over her. It seemed to 
carry her away to ancient Egypt; her brain was teeming with 
vague pictures, which she could not grasp; she frowned with 
a mental effort, and the audacity of the last verse made tears 
of mortification come to her eyes. This bold knight needed to 
be held in check. She dared not turn around, for her eyes 
were misty. The music ceased, and she was afraid Alicia 
would see how affected she was, so she did not stir. 

With his soft cat-like tread Richard reached her side. She 
raised her eyes to find the bold knight standing beside her, 
looking down upon her with grave, questioning eyes. For a 
long minute each gazed as if spell-bound; she with an unde- 
finable shrinking fear. 
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‘How tares the arm?” he said at last. 

“Well, my lord, very well,” she said coldly. 

The keen eyes searched her face as she said, “1 would ask 
thee where thou didst learn the song | heard thee singing in 
the meadows. "Tis my favorite love song, and I composed it 
in Poictou.” He bit his lip at the slip. “It has never been 
written, and | rarely sing it in public; so how camest thou to 
know it?” 

“Indeed, Sir Knight, | may lay prior claim to the lyric, tor 
[ brought it from Wales. As a babe | used to hum the tune 
at my father’s knee, while he played the harp. As 1 grew older 
verse by verse the words came that fitted the tune, and ’tis 
only a few months back that I knew my song complete. I was 
singing in the gloaming the song I had just composed.” 

“Strange that we should both compose the same song and 
the same tune.” 

“Dost thou think so? But it remains mine, nevertheless.” 

“Aye, it shall be mine and thine. This is the happiest mo- 
ment of my life to find thee at last alone. Beside thee I could 
forget all time.” 

“[ pray thee do not forget Sir Jasper,” she said coldly; but 
her hand trembled and her heart was beating wildly, as Rich- 
ard negligently leaned against the stone pillar opposite, show- 
ing no disposition to move. She was growing nervous. His 
eyes seemed to compel her will, and every pulse thrilled ; this 
vague dreamy happiness was becoming painful; it seemed as 
though she had only to close her eyes and she would swoon. 
Nadine had never fainted in her life, and she vaguely wondered 
if she were going to now. The tall figure on the other side of 
the fire seemed to retreat to a far distance; the floor seemed to 
sway beneath her feet like waves of the sea, and his voice 
sounded as though coming from space. She bit her lip and 
clenched her hands. What a fool she was! She heard his 
voice Say in tender accents, “Thou art pale ; come, let us follow 
thy friend out into the moonlight.” 

Her senses were in a whirl. She felt she must follow wher- 
ever he led. She seemed hypnotized by those gray eyes. This 
new sensation, half happiness, half fear, frightened her. He 
caught up a light wrap and threw it around her wih loving 
care, and their hands met. His touch gave her a strange 
thrill of happiness. She tried to throw off that intangible féel- 
ing of fear, caused, no doubt, by old Elsbeth’s warning. She 
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would forget the nonsense, and live in the present. She tried 
to make some laughing remark, but dropped her eyes in con- 
fusion when she encountered the grey ones above. The red 
color flashed from cheek to brow, for he was regarding her 
with a steady glance as they walked out into the starlit court- 
yard in perfect silence. 

At last the knight spoke, saying, “How the fairest flowers 
in the land have been permitted to lie hidden away in Ravens- 
wood is beyond my ken. The knights of England must be 
dull or blind. In France thou wouldst have reigned as La 
Reine de Beaute long ere this.” 

He placed her on a stone bench. “How many brave knights 
are sworn to thee, fair Lady ?” 

“Thou dost forget, Sir Knight, that | am but a humble 
maiden, living at Ravenswood by the bounty of Sir Jasper and 
Alicia. He has been a father to me; and the first favor he 
asks at my hands, I refuse, because I cannot bring myself to 
wed his kinsman, Sir Henry.” 

“Perdition take Sir Henry.” Richard bent low. “Come, I 
want thee to promise me not to wed him nor any one else. 
Let me be thy sworn knight. Never did knight serve fair 
Lady as | will serve thee. I believe, with the song, that thou 
hast always belonged to me from the beginning of time.” 

“Nay, I know thee not, Sir Knight,” said Nadine, with dig- 
nity, remembering old Elsbeth’s warning. Nadine, so pleas- 
ant, with kind words for everyone, she whose smiles were so 
easily won, felt herself becoming harsh and unkind. She who 
had never been timid or shy, dared not raise her eyes to look 
at the knight, who begged so humbly for her favor; yet she 
knew in some vague way that he was not jesting and that he 
meant every word he said. 

“Then thou dost refuse me guerdon, my Lady?” he said 
sadly. 

Her silence told him more than words. 

“Yet fate is kinder than thou; for I have sworn to be thy 
knight and champion. See, here is my love token,” and from 
his breast he drew forth a withered spray of pink roses. “Thou 
didst drop them in the meadow two night gone, and by the 
Holy Rood, I swore to know thee if thou wert mortal. Omnia 
vincit amor, thy coldness doth only make me more deter- 
mined to win thee, but I will have thee by force of arms if 
necessary,” he said, smiling down at her. He was quite con- 
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tent to stand there and watch the beauty of that marvelous 
face and the shrinking modesty that caused the blush to steal 
from cheek to brow. 

“Thou wilt never conquer me, Sir Knight,” she said, with a 
toss of her head. 

“IT believe that when a man meets the woman nature in- 
tended for him from the beginning of time, he loves her at 
sight; and thou art my alter ego. I have been seeking theé 
for years. Thinkest thou to escape the love that is written 
in the stars?” 

A strong arm clasped her in a warm embrace; a handsome 
face bent over her, and he deliberately kissed her again and 
again. She was helpless in the grasp of this tall powerful 
man, and to tell the truth, Nadine did not wish to break the 
spell. She wished those arms would enfold her forever. 
Within them she had a feeling of security; it seemed to her 
that when he let go she would fall into a black void as cold 
as death. For a minute he held her tightly clasped, then came 
the sound of approaching footsteps, and Alicia and Maurice 
came up to them. 

“What is it, Nadine?” said Alicia, giving her a shake. “Hast 
thou seen a ghost?” 

“Aye, the ghost of the past,” said Richard, looking at Mau- 
rice. “Leave her to me.” 

“Her wound, perchance, doth pain her,” said Maurice 
kindly. 

“Indeed, then she were better off in her bed,” snapped Alicia. 
“Perchance it hath been crushed in a warm embrace.” She 
gave Richard a defiant glance. “Some men are bears by na- 
ture. Methinks, Nadine, thou hast come within reach of those 
giant paws. He has tried to hug thee. Come, the hour groweth 
late, and we shall both get a good railing if Sir Jasper has 
awaked. Permit us to bid ye good night.” 

Richard laughed heartily. Nadine turned to Maurice, say- 
ing, “Prithee, I will take thy arm, Sir Maurice,” and she ig- 
nored Richard, who turned to Alicia with a frown. 

When they reached the hall, Alicia said, with a curtsey, “Au 
revoir, my Lord,” but Nadine only bowed; and the men 
watched them climb the wide stone stairs. 

Maurice and Alicia were already on excellent terms. He was 
her sworn knight and she his lady love, and a happy light 
shown in his soft dark eyes. 

(To be continued.) 











THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO'S 
ATLANTIS AND THE PYRAMID 
OF XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 


PART XITI—THE FOOT. 


glyphs in which the feet are prominent. The mean- 

ing of these glyphs is stilla mystery. Some author- 

ities believe that they are chronographic symbols, 

and have rendered them as such. In American symbology 
several meanings are given to each symbol. A reading may 
be rendered exoterically or esoterically on different planes. 
The foot is a prehistoric symbol and is found in con- 
nection with the cross, swastika and other symbols. It is a 
creation symbol. One esoteric meaning is “to walk into or 
enter the temple.’ The temple is symbolized either as a 
pyramid, vase, oblong, an eye, or serpent’s head, and so on. 
On Plate 38 are shown some of these glyphs from Xochi- 
calco. In Figure A, a pair of feet, possibly those of the God 
of the Volcanoes, appear to be trampling on and breaking 
asunder Atlantis’. This carving is on the west wall of the 
lower story of the pyramid. The other glyphs are on the 
second story. There is a marked difference between the 
motives carved on the lower story and those on the second. 
Some may be construed as telling a story of creation, and 
others of destruction. There may be an astronomical signifi- 
cance as well. In Figure B, there is a flame or speech motive 


() the Pyramid of Xochicalco are several carved 





*Le Plongeon: The Pyramid of Xochicaleco, The Word, October, No- 
vember, December, 1913. Page 172. This figure is supposed to be a map or 
plan of the temple (the city) on the hill in Atlantis. 
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issuing from the god’s mouth. This motive has been turned 
backwards, as though implying negation. This may mean 
that the god is taking back life, of which he was the giver. 
This god has spectacles, which mean, “he who sees all that 
takes place in the universe.” In front of him is the con- 
ventionalized serpents head (temple) with open mouth swal- 
lowing the cross symbol*. Over this is an animal with a 
peculiar crest on his head. This creature resembles a dog. 
In the Mayan Calendar, a word for dog is “men.” This word 
has the same significance as the Mexican word toltecatl, 
meaning he who is master-builder, an artificer, an adept 
in manufacture.” The word men is derived from mehen, 
sons or nephews in the male line, and so on (see list). This 
dog symbol on the pyramid may be construed in connection 
with other glyphs as meaning that the god is taking back 
the life of the men he had created*. The other glyphs, Figs. 
C, D, E, seem to tell the story of the creation of these men. 
Issuing from the god’s mouth is a “flame-tongue, or speech 
motive.” The flames have a symbol attached tothem. This 
attachment is double in some carvings, single elsewhere, and 
absent in Figure E. Notice in one carving how the feet 
are standing on the edge of a bowl filled with water. In 
the carving, Fig. E, the feet have a life symbol descending 
between them towards the serpent head (temple) and cross 
below. In this carving the flame tongue is minus the at- 
tached symbol (seed). The sandals on this figure are curi- 
ously raised. It is difficult to determine if they represent 
the head and beak of a bird or a serpent. A curious analogy 
is that the esoteric meaning is the same for each. A bird 
at the center of a cross is symbol of a soul re-incarnating, 
and a serpent walking into the temple means engendered. 
It should be remembered in the study of ruins that the 
ancients believed in re-incarnation. 

A few pieces of ancient American pottery have the feet, 
or mark of the footsteps, as part of the decorative motive. 





°*The Word, May, 1914, p. 112. 
“Zelia Nuttall: Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
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*The Word, March, 1915, p. 381. See Plate 30. 
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Figure F, is an example of an ancient sepulchural urn from 
Denmark. This has been ascribed to the Iron Age. Author- 
ities disagree as to the date of the graves from which these 
urns were taken. Some say they antedate our era by two 
thousand vears, others believe they date about 200 A. D. 
The footprints are arranged in a curious manner around the 
urn and may have been intentionally so placed, because the 
topmost ones are pointing towards the mouth of the vase. 

One author states that the foot is the well known sym- 
bol of Pluto, the God of the Shades. Another writer says 
that the footmark is the peculiar attribute of the infernal 
gods. Moor in his Hindu Pantheon notices the impression 
of a pair of feet cut upon flat stones in many Hindu Temples, 
as commemorating suttees. Footprints have been worship- 
ped in various parts of the world, an instance being that of 
Buddha’s on the sacred Adam’s Peak, Ceylon. An object 
of reverence is the footprint of Jesus in the Church of 
Domine quo Vadis, outside of Rome, where according to tra- 
dition Jesus appeared to St. Paul as he fled from martyr- 
dom’. | 

Footprints are said to be memorials of the dead. The 
symbology of the foot was the same in both hemispheres. 
The foot symbol of the Hittites is the same as the Aztec, 
and the other symbols bear a close resemblance to each 
other. One author deciphered a Hittite inscription with 
Aztec symbols and Corean syllables.“ When an inteiligible 
translation results, it lends weight to the theory advanced, 
that all ancient forms of writing were derived from the 
same source. 

These two forms L\ of Egyptian characters 
have the meaning of, NA to go, to come, locomo- 
tion. They are also used as determinatives. Examples of 
Egyptian signs are given on Plate 39. In one, the vase with 
a pair of feet and water sign is shown, and the value given 
as “an, to bring, carry.’ 

A cross symbol in the entrance of a temple with foot- 
steps, denoting rotation, is shown under Figure H, Plate 39. 

Figure J, shows the “Lord of the Night” within a wheel 





“Waring: Ceramic Art in Remote Ages. 
*John Campbell: The Hittites. 
"E. W. Budge: First Steps in Egyptian. 
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or circle of his own footsteps. In his hand is the serpent- 
atlatl, which symbolizes, generator of the vital spark. This 
god has been identified as the star-god Youaltecuhtli whose 
name is composed of words meaning to go around in a 
circle.© (See list). 

On the maxtli of this Lord of the Night is a symbol 
mentioned under the name of lamat in previous articles of 
this series. This symbol has several names and meanings. 
In Landa’s Alphabet it stands for 60> be, footprints. 
Brinton tells us it may also mean - the stones of 
the hearth, and signify house. As a directive sign it stands 
for the point south, and the color yellow.® It appears as 
a variant for the day signs lamat, muluc, and chuen. The 
numerous meanings given to American symbols shows that 
they are to be read on different planes, and that they 
have esoteric and exoteric meanings. They are also inter- 
changeable, and related to one another, thus indicating they 
are part of a complex system. Some of these symbols are 
conventionalized. Others are simple portrayals of parts of 
the human. The key to the decipherment may be found 
in identifying them with the human body or its parts. Their 
meanings are expressed by the functions of the parts of the 
body which they resemble. An example wherein the foot, 
cross, and knife, are combined, is shown on Plate 39, Figure 
K. This is the god Tezcatlipoca. His foot is gripped in 
the jaws of a tecpatl (flint knife). This fastens him to 
the center of the diagonal cross, thus making this foot an 
axis, and with the other foot he describes a circle. The 
tecpatl (knife) which holds his foot, symbolizes the North, 
Polaris, Generator of Life and Regulator of the Universe. 
The flint knife also typifies sacrifice, death, war, the East, 
and fire. 

In ancient America the foot was emblem of rule and 
symbolized the lower division of the state, while the hand 
symbolized the upper division. 

On Plate 40 are shown a foot and other symbols, to 
which the value of our letters A and B are given.’® A few of 





*Zelia Nuttall: Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions; p. 279. 

*Brinton: Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs. 

*Brasseur de Bourbourg, Troano Ms., Vol. I., p. 201. 
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these variants strongly resemble the embryo or foetus in its 
early stages. This suggests the legend that the gods of 
creation gave us writing, as “alpha, is the beginning.”” Some 
of the Mayan glyphs delicately symbolize the laws of crea- 
tion, thus evidencing a high degree of civilization anciently 
attained by the race, in contradistinction to the more bar- 
baric Aztecs who conquered them a few hundred years be- 
fore the coming of the Spanish. 

Reference is made to one-footed gods in different myth- 
ologies. The one foot or leg symbolizes a pillar or axis. In 
a Japanese myth, “The Creators, Izanagi and [zanam, built 
an octagonal palace around their pillar, taking it for the 
central post which was to support the roof. The palace 
raised on one foot or pillar, built for two later gods, is a 
variant of this myth. A Russian folk-tale tells of four 
heroes who were wandering about the world, who came to 
a dense forest in which an izba or hut was twirling round 
on a fowls leg. The youngest, Prince Ivan, makes it revolve 
with the magic word Izbushka. This supplies the idea of 
cosmic rotation, which is absent in the Japanese myth.” 

In the Irish legend of Mailduins Voyage, he arrived at 
an island called Aenchoss, that is, One-Foot, so-called be- 
cause it was supported by a single pillar in the middle. At 
the foot of the pillar, deep in the water, was seen a door 
closed and locked, this was judged to be the way into the 
island. 

Egyptians deities are sometimes portrayed with one leg 
which “indicates a pillar-axis god, an Atlas.’ 

In the Bhagavata-Purana, the pole star deity, medi- 
tating on Brahma, stood on a single foot, motionless as a 
post; and while he did so, half the earth, wounded by his 
great toe, bent over under his weight, like a boat which, 
bearing a vigorous elephant, leans at each step he makes, 
to the left or to the right. O’Neil asks: “Is this a con- 
fused explanation of the inclination of the axis?” He iden- 
tifies all the myths of the One Leg, with the universe-axis 
which is symbolized by the Tat. On Plate 39 is shown the 
Egyptian god Ptah-Osiris, “dweiler in Amenti,” represented 


“12 John O'Neil: The Night of the Gods; Vol. I., pp. 214, 215, 216, 224. 
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as a one-leg god. The attitude of this figure is “Facing 
-both-ways, if he be in the South looking North, his toe 
points West.”’® 

The three footed triskelion has been the subject of much 
controversy. Some maintain that it is a variant of the swas- 
tika. The origin and history of this symbol is still a ques- 
tion. One author believes it to be an early symbol of the 
revolving sun of the year of three seasons.'* This symbol 
and its variants, have been found on prehistoric objects of 
both hemispheres. 

In Scandinavia the swastika was called the hammer of 
Thor, and Thor’s hammer-mark. One name for the swas- 
tika was Fylfot, four-footed or many-footed, thus showing 
that it was associated with rotative motion. This is true 
of the swastika in most of its phases, whether as a symbol of 
sun or moon revolving through the heavens, man progress- 
ing through life, or many reincarnations. In THE WORD 
for May, 1915, it has been shown that man stood in the 
center of the swastika or cross, with its four arms directed 
to the cardinal points. The placing of the pyramid (symbol 
of god or man) at the center of the cross, indicates that the 
center is stable, the point to which everything converges. 
This explains why the center of the cross was the “head” or 
capital city on some ancient maps.'” 

The Pyramid of Xochicalco was placed at the inter- 
section of four roads leading to the cardinal points. Father 
Alzate visited these ruins in 1777 and described them, he 
states “According to the assertions of persons, worthy of 
belief, there are yet some remains of four roads that lead 
from the four cardinal points to the Castle or monument 
of Xochicalco. If all the remains of that magnificent piece 
of antiquity were preserved, perhaps we should find ma- 
terials that would explain more and more the ancient history 
of Mexico.’’*® 

In the Bible there are a number of mystical references 
to feet and walking. In the 119th Psalm, under divisions 
headed by letters of the Hebrew Alphabet, the first Aleph, 


“J. F. Hewitt: History and Chronology of the Myth-Making Age; Preface. 
XXXVil. 
“The Word, May, 1915; see Plates 35, 36. 
"A. Pefiafiel: Monumentos Mexicanos, Texte; p. 37, footnote. 
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commences, “Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk 
in the law of the Lord.” 

Naked feet were a mark of respect, also of mourning. 
The Israelites were not permitted to enter holy places except 
they took off their shoes. The priests are supposed to have 
been barefooted while performing the ceremonies within the 
temple. Amongst the Egyptians, to be barefooted was 
equivalent to being naked, and naked synonymous with hav- 
ing no property but one’s self. In the adoration of the 
Deity, the Egyptians were barefooted. The Pythagoreans 
explained this as follows.” The man who came naked from 
his mother’s womb should appear naked before his Creator; 
For God hears those alone who are not burdened with any- 
thing extrinsic.”* 

When Moses approached the burning bush, the com- 
mand was given, “Draw not nigh hither, put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 1s 
holy ground.” The ancient custom of taking off the shoes 
before entering the house is a custom still observed in 
many parts of the world. With some nations it was the 
custom when entering a temple to set the right foot upon the 
first step. The taking off the shoe to ratify a contract was 
also an ancient custom. “In open court the person who sold 
an estate, conveyed the title by pulling off one of his shoes 
and giving it to the purchaser, thereby signifying that he 
had full right to walk, enter into, and tread upon the land 
as his own proper and entire possession.” In America, the 
Peruvians believed it was sinful to enter the Temple of the 
Sun without first taking off the shoes.’* This act was the 
greatest proof they could give of their sincere humility. 
The dipping of the feet in water is an ancient custom. When 
the priests, bearing the ark of the covenant, came to the 
river Jordan, their feet “were dipped in the brim of the 
water, for Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the time of 
the harvest.’’”® 

In Canada, I once witnessed a peculiar ceremony per- 
formed by three Squaws. They were in a canoe, paddling 
rapidly towards the shore, occasionally glancing up at the 





**Rev. G. Oliver, D.D.: The Pythagorean Triangle; pp. 182, 183, 184. 
*“Toshua, chap. iii, v. 15. 
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Sun. After landing and drawing the canoe out of the water, 
they lifted three bundles from it and walking a short dis- 
tance (Indian file) they deposited them ina row. Then they 
returned to the water’s edge, where each in turn solemnly 
dipped first one foot, then the other, in the water. Just as 
silently and solemnly they returned to the bundles, opened 
them and taking out food, commenced to eat their noonday 
meal. Curiosity was too much for me, and child-like, I 
asked them why they washed their feet instead of their 
hands; for I told them one did not eat with their feet. 
Grunts were the answer. But when asked where they were 
from, they told me they were strangers and had come to sell 
their basket and bead work to the campers and summer resi- 
dents. 

Curious ornaments are shown on the legs in some of the 
American Codices. In the Mexican Mss. the feet are fre- 
quently portrayed with sandals or shoes, but in the Mayan 
Ms. the feet usually are bare. In reliefs on buildings, elab- 
orate sandals or shoes are often shown. The ornamenta- 
tion on the legs and feet appear to be symbolic. Notice the 
decoration of the foot shown on Plate 39, Figure M. This 
suggests a vase in its outline. Mayan deities are usually 
portrayed with bare feet. 

In the Yucatecan collections are seen a number of large 
clay feet with sandals. These feet do not seem to have 
been broken from images. It is thought by Prof. Schellhas 
that they have a religious significance.*® The cross was 
associated with the foot and sandal decoration. An example 
is shown from one of the Codices on Plate 39. 

On Plate 39 the foot is shown as an Egyptian alphabetic 
character for B. The Hebrew for B, is Beth, meaning house. 
The fourth letter of the Hebrew alphabet is Daleth, meaning 
door. The fourth in Greek is Delta. A triangle is the an- 
cient (as well as modern) Greek form for this letter. May 
not this triangle called delta have been derived from the 
smaller triangle in the pyramid? This smaller one is 
the door to the temple. This /\ lower triangle also 
forms the feet of man, the base or lowest part. 





“Bulletin 28, Bureau American Ethnology, p. 604. 
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PLATE 40. 





TABLEAU DES 
CARACTERES PHONE TIQUES MAYAS 
Avec Leur Variantes,Ainsi que tes Sicnes Fiouraties er Numeraux, 
D’aprRes Le Manuscrit TRoANo et Comparts aux CaracTEREes ov MANuSscRIT DE 
DRESDE ET DES INSCRIPTIONS pe PALenaque. 


Avpuaset. SELON LANDA. D’apPRES LE MANuscRitT TROANO. Ms. de Dresec. inec.oe Pacengué 


“DISVIIBLHO 
a @Y &é& 

a \PMENW HAD 
él S 


1A, EAU, RIVIERE, EN compos; AH, RoseAu; ACH, PHALLUS, AIGUILLON. 

2A, FIGURE O'UN BEC DOISEAU, DUN TROMPE. 

sA, cuImsse GHOMME, vAMBE. FIGURE DHOMME ASSIS, SANS TETE OU DONT LA TETE 
EST REMPLAGEE PAR LA STIGMATE OU VOLCAN. 


28 @GCmma=— €¢ = 


29 Gee 


+B, Be, PAS, MARCHE, CHEMIN, VOIE. 
sB, Ba, TAUPE, CHOSE BASSE, ANCETRE, PERSONNE, RACINE DE 8448, RAMER, ET 


DE S47. BATTE, BATTRE. Fic. UNE BATTE OU UNE RAME. 
M. Brasscur of Bournsourc, THe TROANO MANUSCRIPT, Vot.!. PP. 46,4820) 
HITTITE. AZTEC. MAYAN, EGYPTIAN. AKK ADIAN. HE BREW. 


Ihe @  QeBvylt 


OLDGREEKPWOENCN. EGYPTIAN, P ORB, BOR H, BETH. DALETH.O OR T. DELTA. TETRAKTYS. CRETAN. 
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1A. Water, river; together with Ah, reed; Ach, phallus, spur, bite of a serpent. In Maya 
when a line i is drawn across any part of the letter H, it gives a hard sound to the letter. 

2 A. Figure of the beak of a bird, a horn, or trumpet. 

3 A. Thigh of a man; leg; Figure of a man seated without a head or whose head is replaced by 
the mark of a volcano or burning mountain. 

4 B. Footprint, track, step; walk; path or road. 

5 B. A small animal, mole, something low, base; Forefather, person, radical of Baab, to row, 


to pull; also radical of Bat, to strike, to beat. A hammer or beater. 

Notice the peculiar symbolism of the curves from the Hittite, Mayan, and Egyptian heads. 
The Akkadian triangle is given the value of “‘ox,”’ so also is the Hebrew “aleph.”’ It symbolizes 
the beginning of things. See THE WORD, March, April, May, 1915. Some ancient signs having 
the value of the letter B are shown. The Tetraktys shows the figure of a little man, his feet 
form the door of the pyramid or temple. The last figure of a man has been found on ancient 
gems and stones in Crete. 
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The following list of words is of interest. 


Maya.”’ 
Men. 


Menel. 


Menticubabal-Bak. 


Mentic. 
Mehen. 


Mehenob. 
Mehentzilan. 
Mehenilan. 


Tzilaan. 
Tzil. 
Tzilah. 


Nahuatl.” Teotl. 


Toltecas. 


Yoli or yolinia. 
Yollotl. 

Yauatl. 
Yaualoa. 
Youalli. 
Youal-tecuhtli. 


English. 

Founder, Builder. To found, to make, 
to build. Name of 12th day in an- 
cient Maya Calendar. 

Cause, reason. 

Incarnation, assuming a human body. 

Form, make manner. 

Son, little, minute, the seed of the 
man, engendered. 

The descendants. 

Genealogy. 

Adopted son of a father, godchild of 
a man. 

Past participle of Tzil, Tzilah. 

To tear or cut asunder, to rend. To 
break or tear asunder paper, linen 
and similar things. Leaves of a 
book, etc. United to a number 
serves to count. 

Divinity, divine lord, a title applied to 
all lords or rulers. 

Master-builders, culture heroes, gods. 
This name is also spelled toltecatl 
(Toltecs). 

To live. 

Heart. 

Circle. 

To go around in a circle many times. 

Night. 

lord of the circle or wheel. 


the Night. 


Lord of 


“Troano Ms. Brasseur de Bourbourg Vocabulary. Maya-Spanish Dic- 


tionary, Pio Perez. 


*Zelia Nuttall: Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions; Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II., 1901 (Nahuatl words). 


(To be continued.) 











MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


What ts the sense of smell; how does 
it act; do physical particles engage in 
the production of the sensation, and 
what part does smelling play in living? 


What is called smelling, is a per- 
ception of certain properties of ob- 
jects. These properties act on man 
through his organ of smelling, whence 
they reach the olfactory nerve. The 
nerve communicates the subtle ele- 
ment, which is in the physical object, 
to an entity in the human body. This 
entity is the being which perceives 
the nature of the object through the 
information which it receives through 
the nerve of smelling. The entity is 
an elemental, a nature ghost of the 
class of earth ghosts. The smelling 
elemental is connected with and is 
one of the beings which enter into the 
constitution and structure of the hu- 
man elemental. The smelling ele- 
mental is of the element of earth, and 
for that reason can perceive proper- 
ties of the nature of earth, which are 
exhibited by physical objects. So the 
answer to the questions “What is the 
sense of smell and how does it act?” 
is that it is a being, an earth element- 
al within the human elemental in the 
physical body, which smelling ele- 
mental perceives the nature of certain 
attributes in physical bodies, which 
are called odors or smells. 

These attributes are perceived by 
smelling only. Smelling is all this 
elemental does. Smelling is its food, 
which nourishes and sustains it. It 
perceives certain attributes and con- 


ditions of the earth element outside. 
Smell is the invisible, subtle earth 
element, which enters into the consti- 
tution of the smelling elemental and 
so into the human elemental. 

Physical particles of the object 
which is perceived by its smell enter 
into the production of the sensation 
of smelling. Not alone particles 
which belonged to the physical ob- 
ject but also such particles of the 
earth element as had flowed through 
the object, cause the sensation of 
smell. The earth element ts like a 
tide, flowing back and forth through 
the object. The flow is made up by 
infinitesimal, invisible particles which 
seem to be a compact mass; but if 
the inner sense of sight is keen 
enough and the mind can analyze the 
flow, that flow will be perceived as 
being made up of particles. 

When the physical atmosphere of 
the individual contacts the physical 
atmosphere of the object smelled— 
that atmosphere being made up of the 
particles mentioned—the particles are 
perceived in the atmosphere of the 
smeller, when they contact the nerve 
of smell. Smelling is the distinctly 
physical characteristic of objects per- 
ceived. Every physical object has its 
own distinctive physical atmosphere, 
in which particles are suspended and 
circulating. But few objects can be 
smelled. The reason is that the per- 
ception by the sense of smell is not 
trained and not fine enough. When 
the sense of smell is trained, as in 
case of the blind, many objects can 
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be smelled which are now generally 
regarded as being without odor. 

There is yet a keener sense of smell, 
an inner sense, which may be devel- 
oped and which some people have al- 
ready developed, through which an 
odor of objects which is not physical 
can be perceived. Beings of another 
world may make themselves known 
by an odor, but this is not a physical 
odor. 

The part which smelling plays in 
living is that smelling aids in the 
maintenance of life. The smell of 
food causes the gastric juices to flow 
and stimulates them, as does the sight 
of a well-prepared table. Animals 
detect by their sense of smell places 
where they can find food. They de- 
tect the presence of enemies and dan- 
gers by smell. 

Whereas man is at present nour- 
ished through the absorption of a 
subtle essence which his system takes 
out of gross material food which he 
consumes, it will in the future, when 
man has better control of his physical 
body, be possible for him to extract 
by the sense of smell the essence he 
now has to get by digestion out of the 
transformation of physical food. His 
smelling elemental will then be 
charged with nourishing the physical 
body. The two senses of taste and 
smell will, however, have to be great- 
ly changed from the conditions they 
are in at present before nourishment 
by smelling alone is possible. Then 
the subtle physical particles which 
will be absorbed by the smelling ele- 
mental will be the means of nourish- 
ing the physical body. 





What ts the tmagination? How can it 
be cultivated and used? 


Imagination is that state of the 
mind in which the image faculty of 
the mind works consciously to give 
form to the subject of thought which 
the motive faculty has conceived and 
which the focus faculty has brought 
into and holds within range. These 
three faculties of the mind have di- 
rectly to do with imagination. The 
other four faculties are indirectly con- 


cerned. The dark faculty interferes 
with imagination, as it does with 
every other work of the mind, and 
therefore the dark faculty must be in 
a state where it is controlled sufh- 
ciently to allow of the work of im- 
agination. The time faculty  fur- 
nishes the material used in the work 
of imagination. The light faculty 
shows how the work of imagination 
should be done. The I-am faculty 
gives identity and individuality to the 
work of imagination. Imagination is 
a state of the mind, and is in itself 
not of the senses. The work of im- 
agination is carried on in the mind 
before it is related to the senses by 
the mind and before the senses are 
called upon to give expression in the 
physical world to that which has first 
been done in imagination. This 1s 
the case with imagination. However, 
it is to be borne in mind that that 
which is usually called imagination is 
really not imagination at all. What 
is broadly and without understanding 
of the meaning of the term called 
imagination is the play of the mind 
in the senses, or, in a higher degree, 
the working of the mind when it is 
compelled by the senses to reproduce 
or furnish the things which give 
pleasure to the senses and to provide 
new enjoyments or troubles which 
the senses have indicated and led the 
mind into. In the case of this condi- 
tion, which is falsely termed imagina- 
tion, all of the seven faculties of the 
mind are agitated through the focus 
faculty; but these agitations are mere- 
ly excitations of the other faculties 
through the focus faculty and are not 
the work of the faculties. The focus 
faculty is the only faculty of the mind 
which is directly in contact with the 
brain of the average man. The other 
six faculties are not in contact. Their 
action is induced through the focus 
faculty. 

To understand better what imagina- 
tion—that is, the real imagination— 
is, it should be seen what the false 
imagination—that is, the mere agita- 
tion which is falsely called imagina- 
tion—is. False imagination is not a 
conscious action of the faculties of 
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the mind, but the action of one fac- 
ulty, the focus faculty only, which is 
agitated by the senses and which 
when agitated causes an induced agi- 
tation of the other six faculties or 
some of them. 

Fancies, day dreams, mooning, are 
not imagination. Reproductions of 
the forms and aspects of nature are 
not imagination. Copying any work, 
be it of nature or of man, is not im- 
agination, however skillfully it may 
be performed. Imagination is crea- 
tion. Every work of imagination is 
a new creation. Imagination does 
not copy nature. Nature does not 
show the mind how to do the work 
of imagination. Imagination  fur- 
nishes nature with all her forms and 
colors and sounds and varied aspects. 
These are furnished to nature by 
mind and not by nature. 

To cultivate imagination—that is, 
the state of mind in which the image 
faculty, the motive faculty, and the 
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focus faculty are co-ordinated and 
perform their work in harmony, while 
the dark faculty is limited or sup- 
pressed, and the three other faculties, 
the time faculty, the light faculty, and 
the I-am faculty contribute to this 
work—it is necessary to understand 
the system here mentioned, which is 
the only system that gives an insight 
into the operations of the mind. 

The second step is to be able to 
conceive a subject of thought, and the 
next step is to exercise the image fac- 
ulty in harmony with the motive fac- 
ulty and focus faculty. The ques- 
tioner is referred to the two articles 
on imagination which appeared in the 
May and June issues of THE WORD, 
in 1913. As to the faculties of the 
mind, information can be obtained in 
the article, “Adepts, Masters, and Ma- 
hatmas,” printed in THE WORD in 
i May, June, July, and August, 
910. 


A FRIEND. 








